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Training the Beginning Teacher of 
Foreign Languages 


EmiILio L. GUERRA 
Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City 


(Auhor’s summary.—The problem of providing adequate training for the beginning teacher 
of foreign languages. The inadequacy of the traditional “methods course.”’ The “teacher-in- 
training” and the “interne teacher.” How the “Demonstration Class” attempts to to solve 
the problem.) = 


OR years, innumerable articles and books have been written on every 

possible phase of the teaching of modern languages, with the avowed 
purpose of rendering valuable assistance to both the teacher already in 
harness, and the somewhat more befuddled prospective teacher. And yet, 
in the words of Cole: 


When teachers of modern languages read the numerous articles bearing upon their subject, 
they are sorely puzzled. On the one hand, the values of foreign-language study are being 
sharply assailed by the curriculum specialist. On the other, their favorite methods of in- 
struction are being critically evaluated by the ‘educationist,’ often in a totally incomprehensi- 
ble tongue. Objectives, types of teaching, frequency counts, contract methods, means, standard 
deviations, and correlations constitute a jargon that grates harshly upon the academic ear.! 


Fife goes a step further when he says: 


“.., the dangers that confront modern language teaching and the real obstructions to its prog- 
ress do not arise from ignorant administrators or unsympathetic educationists, but from his 
{the teacher’s] own conservatism and his stagnation amid slipshod methods and meaningless 
shibboleths . . . the future of his subject as a unit of the school and college curriculum depends, 
not on propaganda and publicity for its supposed cultural or practical values, but on his 
demonstrating that the American student can secure, through modern language teaching, 
really useful abilities for the practical and cultural concerns of life.? 


If we teachers of foreign languages are to meet this challenge we ought 
to give due consideration not only directly to the needs of the children, but 
also to the requirements of the prospective or tyro teacher, since upon his 
knowledge and skills will ultimately depend the successful realization of 
those objectives which will make the learning of a foreign language a worth- 
while experience for Johnny and Mary, our future butcher, housemaid, 
physician, or school teacher. 

How often have we been approached by John Smith, a young and en- 
thusiastic prospective teacher of foreign languages, who would have us 


*R. D. Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (D. Appleton—Century 
Company, 1937) p. vii. 


* Algernon Coleman, et al., Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934) p. 50. 
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show him the magic which would make of him a successful pedagogue? 
In our own helpful way we have proceeded to advise him to read a well. 
known work on the teaching of modern foreign languages. Our young tyro 
was back in a month’s time to tell us that he had found the book to be 
extremely interesting. In fact, he will quote some of its passages, to cop. 
vince us that he has studied the book most carefully. But there will sti 
be a somewhat puzzled look in his eyes. 

We immediately expressed our gratification at Smith’s progress and 
feeling that perhaps we should go a step further, we suggested that he 
register for a course in ““Methods of Teaching.’’ Accordingly, Smith en- 
rolled in Professor X’s course together with thirty other graduate students, 

In order to make the course as practical as possible, Professor X te. 
quired each student to teach a lesson in grammar or reading at least once 
a term. The graduate students taught were asked to place themselves in 
the position of high school adolescents who did not know the conjugation 
in the present tense of the verb Aablar. All the students in the course wrote 
elaborate lesson plans in preparation for the teaching ordeal which re- 
quired them to teach the use of the definite article to the other graduate 
students. Usually the lessons proved to be somewhat pleasant memories 
to the tyro as he contemplated and reflected on the rapidity with which 
learning took place among his fellow-students under his expert guidance! 

The following term the university offered a course in practice teaching 
for which Smith promptly registered. This course was given under the 
supervision of Professor Y, who assigned Smith to a local high school where 
he was to observe the machinations of an experienced teacher (Miss B) in 
the classroom for a month or so, after which he was occasionally to teach 
the class himself, under her watchful eye. 

In spite of her qualms at having to perform another task in addition to 
her many other duties, Miss B greeted Smith very cordially on Monday 
morning, since she could not help but think of her own somewhat similar 
predicament just a few years before. From that Monday on, every day, for 
a month, Smith observed Miss B teach a class from 8:40 a.m. to 9:20am. 
At 9:20 Smith had to leave the school hurriedly so that he might reach 
the university in time for an eleven o’clock class. 

At the end of the month, Smith timidly asked Miss B just when he 
was to start to teach the class. Miss B, fully realizing that she was to be 
held personally responsible by both her chairman of department and her 
principal for the results achieved by her class, found herself on the homs 
of a dilemma. Hers was the predicament of attempting to do justice t0 
both her pupils and the pupil teacher at the same time. The needs of the 
latter must often of necessity conflict with the needs of the former. She 
told Smith that in a few days she would have him teach the present ten® 
of the first conjugation. Before Smith taught his first lesson, he confe 
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with Miss B, who practically planned the lesson for him. The result was 
that the lesson taught by Smith was a fairly faithful imitation of Miss B’s 
technique. 

Smith taught seven lessons in all for the term. For each of these lessons 
he received a written report from his sponsor. When Smith taught his last 
lesson, he was observed by Professor Q of University, who had come 
to evaluate Smith’s work for the term. Miss B saw nothing of Smith after 
that day. She is still wondering whether Smith has finally realized his 
lifelong ambition. 

C. M. Purin*® in his The Training of Teachers of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages points out that the foreign language teachers in this country as a 
class are poorly equipped both in the fundamentals of their subject and in 
the theory of teaching and the technique provided by practice under super- 
vision. He also says that a course in the technique of teaching conducted 
by a specialist in modern languages who lacks interest and up-to-date 
knowledge of problems of instruction would be quite as unsatisfactory as 
the pronouncements of a specialist in education without experience in 
teaching a modern foreign language. 

Although we may not be willing to concede that Purin’s observation is 
correct in a great number of instances, we must nevertheless admit that 
the problem exists, if not perhaps for the reasons given by Purin. 

Obviously in the majority of cases, the fault does not lie with either the 
university instructors in ‘‘methods of teaching foreign languages” nor with 
the critic teachers in the various high schools. Both are doing their very 
best under the prevailing conditions. No matter how competent they may 
be, for obvious reasons, under the traditional system, they cannot possibly 
meet with the success they deserve. 

In the first place, the usual type of university class in methods of teach- 
ing cannot adequately approximate the actual teaching situation which 
exists in the high schools of today. Most of its work must therefore be 
largely theoretical in nature, supplemented perhaps by as many practical 
suggestions as the instructor may be able to give. Such suggestions, how- 
ever, will lose much of their force since they are not actual demonstrations 
under real conditions. The practical value of such a “methods course”’ will 
of course depend to a large extent on the ingenuity of the instructor and 
the receptivity and imagination of the students involved. 

Conditions in the average high school are not much better for the tyro 
foreign language teacher, since the regular members of the faculty are 
sually so overburdened with clerical, instructional, and supervisory duties 

that they can spare but little time in which to train the young aspirant 
adequately. In addition, some veteran teachers (luckily, not all) feel that 


in 9 Purin, The Training of Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages, Macmillan Com- 
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the “pupil teacher” is an intruder sent by the university to disturb their 
equanimity, and that they are not being paid to train teachers for the 
universities whose instructors are receiving salaries for that very purpose, 
Evidently we are faced with a rather definite problem. Can anything be 
done to ameliorate conditions? 

The school system of the City of New York has for years had the 
position of ‘“‘teacher-in-training,” which enables the beginning teacher to 
acquire some very valuable teaching experience for one year, under the 
vigilant supervision of the chairman of the department. During this year, 
the teacher-in-training usually teaches two classes the first term, and three 
classes the second term. In addition to his teaching duties, the teacher-in- 
training is required to perform other tasks with a view toward acquainting 
him with all the phases of a regular teacher’s work. The teacher-in-train- 
ing’s salary during this training period is four and one-half dollars per diem. 
Appointment to the position is secured only through the passing of a rather 
difficult competitive examination in which the mortality is quite high. 

Very recently, several universities in the Citytof New York, recognizing 
the need of and trend toward a five-year period of pre-service training of 
teachers and being aware of the importance of integrating in a practical 
sense this training, have inaugurated a plan of “‘interneship teaching” to 
function as the integrating factor. This experience is restricted to a limited 
number of superior graduate students who are selected and approved by 
advisers from the Department of Coordination of Teacher Training and 
the local school authorities (outside the City of New York) receiving the 
internes. Each student must be certificated by the State Department of 
Education and will serve as a part-time teaching assistant in a secondary 
school. The work of the interne is supervised and directed by local schod 
authorities and the university representatives. 

With the practical field work as a base, the internes meet with the 
university instructors in a two-hour practicum each week, for lectures, 
discussions and analysis of current social, economic, political and cultura 
problems and the beginning teacher problems in such fields as conteal, 
method and guidance, measurement, principles, and philosophy. Inasmuch 
as prospective internes must have previously met State Department Cer 
tification requirements for the teaching position of their choice, they wil 
have had supervised student teaching. 

The procedure for appointment consists of a local school authority 
applying to the university for internes in a specified field. The university 
in turn recommends two or more candidates from whom the school at 

thority makes the final selection. All appointed internes must then registet 
in the university for two courses, of six and four points respectively, # 
“interne teaching.” Information regarding compensation for services d 
internes rendered to local school systems may be procured from the resp 
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tive school authorities. Such compensation is usually about five hundred 
dollars per year. 

Actually, if we are to compare the position of “teacher-in-training”’ 
with that of “interne teacher,”’ very little difference, if any, can be observed 
between the two devices for training tyros. Both these forms of training 
are decidedly of value in helping the beginning teacher to make those 
adjustments and to acquire that knowledge of teaching techniques which 
make for successful teaching. Before either the teacher-in-training or the 
interne teacher may qualify for his position, however, he must have pursued 
a course in “‘methods of teaching” the language he wishes to teach. It is 
highly desirable, of course, that whether the young tyro contemplates 
serving as a teacher-in-training, an interne teacher, or a regular teacher 
(without any preliminary apprenticeship) he should have grasped as many 
of the fundamental teaching techniques as will enable him to become a 
successful teacher in the shortest possible time and with the least possible 
number of false starts. 

Perhaps the solution to this very pressing problem is the universal 
adoption of the Demonstration Class in teacher-training institutions. Such 
demonstration classes already exist in many universities, but are not as 
numerous as they should be. The demonstration class is an attempt to - 
approximate as closely as possible the real teaching situation that exists 
in the nation’s high schools of today. It combines the best elements of both 
the traditional ‘‘methods course” and the “‘practice-teaching”’ experience 
in the local high school offered by the usual university course. 

The demonstration class usually meets for two consecutive hours, five 
days a week, within the walls of a teacher-training institution. During the 
first hour, real flesh and blood secondary-school pupils are taught, before 
an audience of teachers and prospective teachers, by the university in- 
structor. The work covered in the class is such as is usually required for 
the first term by any syllabus like that of the City of New York or of the 
City of Denver. The teaching techniques used by the instructor are of 
course very varied in their appeal, and are in consonance with the latest 
theories and practices. The pupils who serve as the “guinea pigs” form an 
entirely unselected group whose I.Q.’s may range from 80 to 150. No pupil 
has studied any foreign language before. 

During the second hour, while the pupils remain in class for a super- 
vised study period or activity period, under the guidance of a “student- 
teacher” (a university student), the instructor and the tyro teachers en- 
tolled in the course repair to a neighboring room where the procedure 
observed during the first hour is discussed by both students and instructor. 
This discussion is supplemented by such theoretical or practical information 
as the instructor may see fit to present through the medium of lectures or 
the posing of problems to be solved by the students. All phases of the con- 
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tent and methodology which the foreign language teacher should know ar 
discussed from both the theoretical and practical aspects. The teaching of 
grammatical phenomena, civilization, reading, dictation, aural compre. 
hension, composition work, etc., are thoroughly considered. The instructor 
also assigns various teaching problems to members of the class for solution 
by them. The solutions are then discussed by the entire class under the 
guidance of the instructor. 

Later on in the term, the instructor gives the members of the class 
several opportunities to teach the children of the demonstration class, 
These lessons taught by the tyros are later discussed by both the members 
of the class and the instructor, who have taken notes while the lessons were 
in progress. All criticism is of course both frank and constructive and aimed 
at assisting both the student who served as temporary teacher and the 
other members of the class who observed the lesson, which they will have 
to teach at some later date in some school, on their own account. In addition 
to this work, the members of the class are required to read several works 
on methodology and to prepare a term paper on some practical problem 
suggested by the instructor or by the students themselves. 

The university students also assist in the organization of extracurricular 
activities for the children of the class, and participate in such forms of 
activity as club work, trips to museums, ocean liners, foreign restaurants, 
theaters, and foreign quarters, and the preparation of assembly programs 
in which foreign language plays, songs, and dances are presented. 

It will thus be seen that the Demonstration Class offers an excellent 
combination of both theory and practice under the constant supervision 
of the same competent instructor whose sole interest is that of assisting the 
aspiring young pedagogues, who are his temporary wards. 

No one will deny that, in addition to the work of the demonstration 
class, the young tyro should have the valuable experience that can be 
acquired only through work on the job. However, perhaps many of the 
all-too-numerous pitfalls may be avoided by the beginning teacher who 
has had the benefit of the training offered by the demonstration class. 





The Measurement of Vocabulary Difficulty 


JaMEs B. THARP 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


(Author’s Summary.—Six previous studies of vocabulary measurement are briefed in which 
four major fallacies mar the techniques. Data are presented from two investigations to show 
the application of a proposed Index of Difficulty, obtained by combining the two factors of 
Density and Frequency.) 


IFE in a small town can te relatively simple in some respects. Con- 
sumer needs are so uniform that municipally owned utilities of water, 
light, and telephone are paid for on a “‘subscriber” basis of so much a month 
ora year. The variation between big and little consumers is small enough 
to cause little injustice. If there is a class rate at all a two-way division of 
residence and business suffices. Only in the complex life of the city must 
there be meter measurement and a long rate scale for the spread of con- 
sumption from a simple residence to a huge factory. 

Meter measurement is not possible until a measuring unit is devised. 
No one really knows what electricity is, but the early conception of “flow” 
ina “current”? became measurable when the resistance, load, charge—let’s ~ 
call it burden—of flow through a particular substance could be graduated 
into units and the spread indicated by passage of time. Hence the “kilowatt 
hour” is uniform for the residence and the factory; there remains only the 
rate of cost according to the quantity consumed: the larger the quantity, 
the lower the cost per unit. 

The reading consumption of our forefathers was simple enough to be 
measured on a “‘subscriber’”’ basis. Certain books became “‘children’s books” 
merely as children found them readable. Perhaps the school librarian’s 
records (or a publisher’s guess) labelled this book “fourth grade” and that 
one “sixth grade.”’ Books and readers were so few that little injustice was 
caused among consumers by the existence of few or vague reading classifica- 
tions. Now that reading production is on a mass scale (what university 
library recently boasted of adding a “‘mile of books a year” to its shelves?), 
do we not need meter measurement to prevent injustice along the wide 
range of consumer needs? 

A unit of measurement came into being with the frequency count. The 
tesistance, load, charge, “burden” of a reading unit, met many times in a 
given spread of running words, is less than one met rarely. You encounter 
Fred Smith five times every day, Peter Jones once every two weeks: which 
do you recognize most readily in a crowd of people? The factor of word 
tepetition shows up in the mere count of the different words in a spread of 
1000 running words. But how many are Fred Smiths and how many are 
Peter Joneses; and how many are absolute strangers? Is there a dividing 
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line of familiarity somewhere—say 1500 to 2000 Fred Smiths, so that the 
difficulty of recognition may be expressed in terms of the number of Peter 
Joneses and strangers per crowd of 1000? Moreover, is recognizability the 
same for Fred Smith, whom we see five times every day, as for Jim Brown, 
whom we see ten times every two days? 

The Thorndike Teacher's Word Book' in English was barely two years 
old when Lively and Pressey? used it for a measuring unit to suggest three 
measurements: (1) number of different words per 1000-word sampling; (2) 
number of words of the sampling not listed among Thorndike’s first 10,00 
frequencies; (3) the average frequency index of the different words of the 
sampling (this word is the 315th, that one 2137th, etc. in rank in Thom. 
dike’s list). 

The Henmon French Word Book furnished a measuring unit for Carl 
L. Johnson, who used it to show how school textbooks could be metered in 
difficulty. On the basis of some evidence and more subjective judgment 
Johnson set the familiarity limit at the first 1695 Henmon words. He san- 
pled every tenth page and rated the texts analyzed in terms of the number 
of “uncommon” words (beyond Henmon’s 1695th item) per running 100 
words. This basis of measurement is strongly ‘‘subscriber” type and, while 
assuming that the most frequent words are the easiest, considers each of the 
1695 familiar words as equally easy, and each of the “uncommon” words 
beyond that limit as being of equal difficulty. Moreover, perverse authors 
who would not put the most frequent words into beginners’ books could 
wreck the program. “‘When the value of a carefully selected limited vocabu- 
lary is more generally recognized, the reliability of this measure will increase 
and the validity will be more firmly established,” says Johnson. 

The publication by the Study of the Buchanan frequency count in Span- 
ish (1927) and the Vander Beke count in French (1929) provided still more 
reliable and valid measuring units in terms of difficulty according to fre- 
quency. 

H. H. Arnold‘ assumed the limit of familiarity at Buchanan’s 2000th 


1 The source of all the frequency counts mentioned is assumed known to the reader. If 
not, see Chapter VI of Cole-Tharp’s Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, D. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 

2 Lively, Bertha, and Pressey, S. L., ““A Method for Measuring the Vocabulary of Tett- 
books,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 1x, 389-398 (Oct. 1923). 

“Vocabulary Difficulty and Textbook Selection,” M.L.J. x1, 290-297 (Feb. 1%). 
Since range was not given in the Henmon list, Johnson combined the vocabulary indexes d 
20 widely used high school readers to provide a “source” frequency. The assumption that the 
vocabulary index of each book contains all the words used in the book has caused considerable 
error in computation in a number of studies. 

« “A List of Graded Vocabularies and a Method of Grading,” M.L.J., xv1, 644-655 (May 
1932). Arnold proved to his satisfaction that 1000-word samplings of text were no more rel 
able than 300 words taken in 15-word groups at 20 equidistant points in the vocabulary indet 
It is this assumption of complete indexes that throws results into error. 
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word and rated his texts on the basis of the percentage of “difficult” words 
(beyond the 2000 limit) of the book. Alongside this measurement he gave 
the length of the text in running words, thus taking account of the varying 
initial difficulty of a book. Of two books, both having 37 per cent of the vo- 
cabulary among the “difficult” words, is reading the one of 6100 running 
words in length a harder task than the one of 15,900 words? Arnold sampled 
the idiom burden of fifteen books, assuming a proportionate limit of “easy” 
idioms, the first third of the Keniston list of Spanish idioms. He found little 
relation between the two ratings and was dismayed at the number of idioms 
encountered which were not frequent enough to be tallied by Keniston. 

Soon after Vander Beke’s list came out, R. D. Cole used it to measure 
French readers in terms of the percentages of words falling into each suc- 
cessive thousand of that list. He found not a great difference by this meas- 
urement between texts hitherto advertised as “elementary” or “intermedi- 
ate.” 


A much more meticulous measurement of difficulty was attempted by 
three Texas teachers of French.* Words, idioms, and sentence structure were 
analyzed, but in general a low correlation was found between these bases of 
measurement. Some confusion resulted from trial and error formulae in the 
definition of “‘ease.’”’ In any event the use of rank correlations did not pro- 
vide a way to combine the three criteria into one measurement. In these: 
studies the actual vocabulary was tallied and located in six frequency 


groups of the Vander Beke list. At one extreme were “zero” or “new” 
words outside the list entirely, and at the other extreme were the words 
falling into the 69 most frequent items of Part I. Part II was divided into 
four groups of about 1500 words each. It was at this point that the statisti- 
cal method of ranking the sixteen texts within each of the six frequency 
groups and then attempting to reconcile these rankings by rank correlation 
broke down. The studies, however, make the valuable contribution that 
vocabulary difficulty has low correlation with idiom difficulty and with 
sentence length and complexity. 

These six investigations have been reviewed in order to suggest sources 
to vocabulary workers and to furnish background for the technique to be 
reported here. Four major errors or fallacies have been present in the pre- 
ceding techniques of measuring difficulty: (1) within a given limit of famili- 
arity (1695th, 2000th, or 2604th word) the first and last words are assumed 
to be equally difficult. The very assumption of ease according to frequency 
Suggests a rising scale of burden by smaller increments of frequency-groups. 
(2) Whereas the Lively-Pressey units of measurement are valid in a ver- 

* “Selecting French Readers” M.L.J. xvi, 42-45 (Apr. 1932). See no. 250 in Coleman’s 
Analytical Bibliography, 1927-1932. 

* Mullins, Marjorie; Stone, Margaret; and Reed, Georgia, “Study of Difficulty of Vo- 
cabulary and Sentence Structure,” Fr. Rev., vi, 15-36 (Nov. 1932); and “Consideration of 
Some Criteria for Textbook Selection,” Ibid. vit, 471-480 (May 1934). 
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nacular, their application to a foreign language ignores the lack of burden of 
“sift”? words—i.e., cognates and proper nouns—which have obtained place 
in the familiarity limits by merit of frequency count. The eleventh word in 
Vander Beke’s Part II is passer; the nineteenth is place. Buchanan’s first 
word is parte; the ninth, persona. The attempt of Michael West to create a 
rating scale of a word’s difficulty, ranging from absolute gift to absolute 
burden, is described in a recent article.’ While the inferability of a cognate 
may be hard to rate quantitatively, the fact that the very last word of the 
Vander Beke list (zero, No. 6136) is an absolute gift must be considered 
wherever measurements are given in terms of “uncommon” words. (3) On 
the other hand, there has been ignored likewise the added burden of multi- 
ple meanings of a single item. Faire has been tallied as a single word, wheth- 
er it means “‘do”’ or ‘‘make,”’ or “‘be” in a weather meaning, or “pay” with 
attention, etc. Moreover, every inflected form, regardless of dissimilarity to 
the parent infinitive, has been tallied under the infinitive, ignoring the in- 
evitable vocabulary burden arising from forms and syntax. I have, for ex- 
ample, counted de 51 times in a page of French, but having six different 
uses; de counts for one word in Vander Beke. (4) One of the most important 
omissions of previous techniques of measurement has been the failure to 
consider the effect of density or the ratio of burden-words to running words.® 
Of two equally difficult words, neighbors in a frequency group, which is the 
easier to make out, the one supported by ten other known words or the one 
having forty words of context? Perhaps the word itself is repeated once or 
twice among the forty running words. Density is a figure obtained by divid- 
ing the number of running words of a passage of text by the number of bur- 
den words in it. Density is an index of repetition and of the support of “gift” 
and known burden words in contextual usage. Of the four problems raised 
above, little can be done with the third item until semantic counts? are put 
through; the others can and must be faced. 

This article reports the results of two studies directed by the writer.’ 
In connection therewith the system of frequency grouping used in the Basic 
French Vocabulary" was employed: the 6136 words of the Vander Beke list 


7 Hagboldt, Peter, “the Work of Michael West,” M.L.J. xxm, 411-419 (Mar. 1938). 
See University of Toronto bulletin (1934) by West and Swenson, The Counting of New Words 
in Textbooks for Teaching Foreign Languages. 

8 Consult A. I. Gates, Interest and Ability in Reading (Macmillan, 1930). The factor of 
density was given great weight by Michael West in vocabulary control (see Hagboldt’s 
article). 

® For a progress report on the first to be attempted see Irving Lorge’s “The English 
Semantic Count” in Teachers College Record, xxx1x, 65-77 (Oct. 1937). 

10 DeLaney, Edith V., “Analysis of the Vocabulary Burden of French Reading Ma- 
terials”; and Jones, R. E., “An Analysis of the Vocabulary Burden in Twelve Elementary 
French Reading Textbooks,” unpublished M. A. Theses, Ohio State University, 1937. 

1 Published in M.L.J. xvi, 238-274 (Jan. 1934). Recently published in a revised and 
enlarged edition by the writer (Holt, 1939). 
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were divided into approximately equal fourths (numbered /, 2, 3, 4) and 
each fourth into thirds (labelled a, b, c); hence the term Ja indicates the first 
twelfth consisting of about 500 words. Words outside the list were called 
“zero” words. Although idioms find place in the Basic French Vocab- 
ulary in terms of twelfths of the Cheydleur list (Ja, 1b, etc.) they did not 
figure in the measurement to be described, because of their low relation to 
vocabulary difficulty as reported by Mullins e¢ al. Cognates and proper 
names were not counted as burden items but were listed by DeLaney in 
case workers should wish to check her procedure. On the assumption that 
a French word is not a recognizable cognate unless its English equivalent is 
known to the reader, the cognates of the B.F.V., over one-fourth the total 
entries, were checked against Edgar Dale’s study of word-familiarity to 
pupils, and an item was not accepted as recognizable unless it occurs within 
Thorndike’s first 10,000 entries and is known to at least 75 per cent of 
eighth-grade pupils.” 

DeLaney tallied every word of eight stories (three slightly abridged) 
ranging in length roughly from 1000 to 9000 running words. She found a 
range of 205 to 1408 burden words after all gift items had been eliminated, 
but she counted these gift items among the running words to measure den- 
sity. The larger the figure by this measurement, the easier the selection; 
hence, by Table II, Au XXIX°* Siécle is nearly twice as easy as La Peur dela 
Chose Inconnue: meaning that there is more repetition of the same words 
and more non-burden contextual support. 

For the relative load by frequency the unit termed Frequency Index has 
been created on the following basis: calling a Ja word=1, 1b word=2, etc. 
to 4¢ word=12, and 0 word=13, the burden words are given a point-ratio 
in terms of their proportionate bulk in any one 500-word frequency group. 
The following is an illustration of the procedure of computing the Fre- 
quency Index for L’ Autre Monde: 


TABLE I 


SAMPLE COMPUTATION OF A FREQUENCY INDEX 


Ja-100 items @ 1=100 3a- 4items@ 7- 28 
1b-27 @ 2= 54 3b- 2 @ 8 16 
Ic-21 @ 3= 63 3c- § @ 9 45 
2a-11 @ 4= 44 4a- 4 @ 10- 40 
2b- 6 @ 5= 30 4b- 1 @ 11- 11 
2c- 4 @ 6= 24 4c- 0 @ 12-0 


0 -20 @ 13-260 


Summation 205 715 


715+205=3.48, Index of Frequency (indicating a difficulty about half-way between the 
Icand 2a groups). 


® Dale, Edgar, “Familiarity of 8000 Common Words to Pupils in the Fourth, Sixth, and 
Eighth Grades,” Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. (As yet unfinished 
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It must be admitted that there are several unproved assumptions in the 
above arbitrary values. Why should the progression be by 500-word groups? 
How do we know that a Jb word is twice as hard as a Ja word and a 4a word 
five times as hard as a Jb word? How can you justify a rise of only one point 
between the 4c group and “all outdoors,” the zero group? The only justifi- 
cation is that of convenience. At any rate the result is a relative measure- 
ment in terms of the assumption and thereby understandable. A story 
written within the Ja group would have a F.I. of 1.00; as the F.I. departs 
therefrom and grows larger, we have registered the relative effect of rarer 
frequencies in proportion to the amounts used. Table II shows that by this 
measurement Le Voyage Immobile is nearly twice as difficult as L’ Autre 
Monde. 

Now, can these two tendencies—the spread of density and the burden 
of frequency—be combined into one measurement? A casual glance at Ta- 
ble II will show no relation whatever between two listings of the stories 
ranked as to difficulty by the two measurements." If one story has a density 
of 10 and F.I. of 2.00, is another with a density of 25 and a F.I. of 5.00 of 
equal difficulty? Dividing frequency index by density to get an Index of 
Difficulty, the result would be .20 in each case above. Are there not two ways 
available to “simplify” a story: (1) substitute frequent words for rare words 
—reducing the frequency index while keeping the same density; or (2) ex- 
pand the contextual support, using no new words except safe cognates—in- 
creasing the density ratio while keeping the same frequency index? If the 
answer is affirmative, this Jndex of Difficulty may be acceptable as a meter- 
measurement that combines load and spread into one figure. By this meas- 
urement Table II shows that the hardest story is La Peur de la Chose In- 
connue and that the easiest is L’ Autre Monde. 

R. E. Jones tried to take account of initial word difficulty in his analysis 
of twelve books commonly thought of as elementary readers. He analyzed 
the burden vocabulary of the first few lessons (cognates and proper names 
figuring only in the running word count) trying to get about 1500-2000 
running words. Then he took one-to-two page samplings at spaced intervals 
to secure another 1500-2000 word content through the rest of the book. 
These could be compared and then combined as a vocabulary sampling of 
the book. He found by experimentation, on taking two parallel spaced 
samplings in one book, that the density and the frequency index of each 
sampling did not vary widely. Two books analyzed in Table III will suffice 





and unpublished, the study treats the first 2000 words of Thorndike’s list as safely known.) 
Of the 40 words treated as cognates in L’Autre Monde (See Table II) 30 are marked as cog- 
nates in the B. F. V. Of the remaining 10 all but the 9th are in Vander Beke and the reader may 
judge how safely cognates they are: articuler, attraction, attribuer, élévation, équiper, insolence, 
inter pretation, miracle, perpendiculaire, pistolet. 

13 By density in increasing difficulty: Stories F, G, H, B, E, A, D, C; by frequency index: 
A, B, E, D, C, G, F, H. 
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TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF THE VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY OF EIGHT FRENCH STORIES 








Story A B Cc D E F G 





Titles 


Gaston de Pawlowski 


La Lunette de 
Théodore de Banville 


L’autre Monde 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Le Meurtre de 

l’ Américain 
Frédéric Boutet 

La Peur de la 

Chose Inconnue 
Hans Schnaps 
Erckmann-Chatrian 
Voleur du Feu 

Au XXIX® Siécle 
Jules Verne 

La Bataille 

J.-H. Rosny 

Le Voyage Immobile 
Maurice Renard 





Running Words| 1086 
Burden Words 205 
*Density 5.29 


{Frequency 
Index 3.48 / 4.72 4.64 
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Difficulty .658 ‘ 1.134 .899 





























* Density—Running Words+ Burden Words. 
+ Frequency Index, see Table I. 
t Index of Difficulty—Frequency Index+ Density. 
TABLE III 
INITIAL VOCABULARY BURDEN AND SPACED SAMPLINGS 





Lisons, Frank 





Initial Lessons Spaced Samplings 





2 3 4 | Total} 1 3 4 | Total 





Running Words 384 | 581 | 412 | 1691 | 370 474 1756 
Burden Words 79 | 63} 63} 290] 49 67 290 
Density .7 | 4.9) 9.2 | 6.5 | 5.83 | 7.6] 4.2 | 7.0] 7.1 | 6.06 
Frequency Index -3 | 2.8 | 3.4] 3.8 | 3.00 | 3.0 | 3.2 | 3.8 | 4.4 | 3.70 



































Petits Contes de France, Meras and Roth 





Initial Lessons Spaced Samplings 





2 Total 2 3 





Running Words 768 1399 
Burden Words 248 75 39 
Density . 7.1 5.64 . 6.6 
Frequency Index ; 2.7 2.37 ‘ 5.5 4.8 
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to show the effect of initial difficulty and how the data on each of the twelve 
books were obtained. 

One disturbing feature of the above is the smallness of the density ratio 
in the initial lessons of these books called elementary. In Bond’s Sept d’un 
Coup the density is 14; in Cochran and Eddy’s Si Nous Lisions the densi- 
ties of the first three lessons are 20, 26, and 41. In the initial lessons analyzed 
above, the vocabulary is uniformly of fairly high frequency, but in the sec- 
ond example the later lessons climb to too high a vocabulary, in point of 
frequency at least, to remain elementary. This opinion is based on inspec- 
tion and not on experimentation. In Table IV below are given the data for 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY OF TWELVE ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH READERS 











Titles and Running | Burden : Index of Index of 
Authors Words Words Density Frequency | Difficulty 
1. Si Nous Lisions 3803 239 15.91 2.05 .129 
Cochran-Eddy 
2. Graded Readers* 3419 287 11.91 1.67 .140.. 
Bond 
3. Pierrille 4422 329 13.44 2.36 .176 
Cochran-Eddy 
4. New French Reader 4827 604 7.99 1.86 .233 
Ford-Hicks 
5. Carafe d’eau 2403 469 5.10 1.95 .382 
Leblanc 
6. Jeanne Redon 5063 721 7.02 3.10 .442 
Greenberg 
7. Famille Gautier 4266 577 7.39 3.35 453 
Spink 
8. Voyage-Perrichon 2970 518 5.73 2.82 .492 
Labiche-Martin 
9. Lisons 3447 580 5.94 3.36 .5656 
Frank 
10. Histoires et Jeux 2772 495 5.60 3.17 .5661 
Barnes 
11. Contes de France 2741 467 5.87 3.55 .605 
Meras-Roth 
12. Sans Famille 2980 555 5.37 3.41 .651 
Malet 




















* The first two published: Sept d’un Coup and Aucassin et Nicolette. Publishers: 8, 9— 
Allyn and Bacon; 11—American Book Co.; 7—Ginn & Co.; 1, 2, 3—D. C. Heath; 4—Henry 
Holt; 6, 12—Merrill; 5—Oxford Univ. Press; 10—Francis Parker. 


the twelve elementary texts analyzed, arranged in increasing order of diffi- 
culty by the Index of Difficulty of the vocabulary samplings. 
The position of the first four texts rated as easiest is explained by the 
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fact that they have been constructed on limited vocabularies and with a 
real attempt at a high ratio of running words per burden word. Of the re- 
maining eight books in non-simplified editions, some antedate the fre- 
quency counts. The positions of the two perennials, Perrichon and Sans 
Famille are interesting; a comparison of the latter with the Cochran-Eddy 
simplified edition within 357 high-frequency words would be illuminating. 
The two books (Nos. 9 and 10), which nearly score a tie for difficulty, show 
different numbers of burden and running words. In any case, the indexes 
cannot possibly be so accurate; they must be considered indicative only. 

In the interest of giving all available data while the problem is being dis- 
cussed, though perhaps at the risk of too great length, an example should 
be cited of how textbook editors can analyze their work, check the relative 
difficulty of reading selections and inform prospective users of the suitabil- 
ity of the materials. Laurence H. Skinner and Leslie Brady of Miami 
University have recently published an elementary reader, Vingt Contes 
Divers (Cordon, 1938), in simplified versions. They treated as non-burden 
all identical cognates, proper names, and certain common grammatical 
forms. Using the point-ratio system and the frequency groupings of the 
Basic French Vocabulary they found the frequency data given in Table V 
which they publish in their preface (except for the last column prepared by 
the writer). The spreading effect of a collection of short stories is exempli- 
fied in the fact that these twenty diversified stories, even after simplifica- 
tion, employ 96 per cent of the total of the 2752 original entries of the 
B.F.V. This coverage is accomplished with a vocabulary burden ranging 
from the first to last story no greater than from the Frequency Index 1.78 
to 2.16. The order of difficulty of the five samples, arranged by increasing 
Frequency Index, is not the same when Density is taken into account to 
procure the Index of Difficulty. 


TABLE V 


THE VOCABULARY BURDEN OF FIVE STORIES SELECTED FROM Vingt Contes Divers 








: Running | Burden ? Frequency | Index of 

Order Title Words Words Density Index Difficulty 
I Messire Tempus 1682 383 4.39 1.929 .440 
5. Les Deux Notes 1483 332 4.46 1.994 .447 
16. Printemps 3972 625 6.35 2.130 335 
17. La Saint-Nicolas 3788 651 5.82 2.152 .370 
20. Le Louis d’Or 1737 397 4.37 2.161 .494 




















The coming of vocabulary frequency counts has furnished a measuring 
unit to establish the relative difficulty of reading texts in terms of those 
frequencies. Using a graduated rate-scale, like that charged to consumers of 
electrical power, the load or burden of the vocabulary content may be 
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stated in the degree that proportionate 500-word groups are employed be- 
yond the unit 1.00 of the first 500-word group in frequency. Texts may be 
rated by this Index of Frequency. 

In addition, however, the effect of word repetition and the contextual 
support of cognate and other non-burden words must be taken into account. 
Investigators into the psychology of reading have proved the necessity of 
ratios of one burden word to forty, fifty, or sixty running words to assure 
easy reading by inferential word recognition. Foreign language reading, 
though heavily handicapped in the early learning stages, should have no 
less contextual support. Ease of reading increases as the density ratio rises; 
increases likewise as the frequency index decreases toward 1.00. An Index of 
Difficulty, computed by dividing the frequency index by the density, is a 
meter measurement possible of application from each of the frequency 
counts of vocabulary. The measurement is crude and is based on several 
unproved assumptions. Chief of these assumptions is that authors of basic 
beginning texts will uniformly introduce the most frequent words; that the 
vocabulary coverage of the two-year course, at least, will comprise the most 
frequent 2000-2500 words and a proportionate coverage of idioms. 

Encouraging evidence is available of the tendency of authors to accept 
basic lists such as the A.A.T.G. list in German, the Basic French Vocabulary 
in French, and the Keniston or Russell list in Spanish. The varying diffi- 
culty of a single long book against a collection of excerpts from many au- 
thors must be considered: the relation of initial difficulty to the whole bur- 
den. 

The effect of subject content has not been considered in this article. The 
vital factor of pupil maturity and the elements of reading interest are not 
touched by these measurements. Perhaps these all-important intangibles 
being held constant, the measurement of vocabulary burden may make a 
long step toward a needed curricular adjustment of the reading of modern 
foreign language materials. 
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A Note on Finnish Given Names in America 


Joun ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—This study describes briefly the processes by which Finnish Given 
Names have been modified and changed to meet the phonological conditions in the New World. 
It is a companion article to the writer’s article referred to in note 1.) 

CURIOUS phenomenon in modern languages is the mutation of 

immigrant given and surnames in the interests of the dominant 
American phonological pattern. Like the Swedes, Czechs, and others,} 
many of the Finnish immigrants have tried to mitigate in various ways 
and degrees the crudeness of their Old World cognomens. A smaller number 
of them have, for reasons easy to understand, taken liberties with their 
ancestral names; more than 500 of the 793 foreign-born male Finns listed 
in a well-known biographical collection, for example, have retained their 
patronymics without change.” On the other hand, 675 of the 1087 Finnish 
residents, male and female, foreign- and native-born, listed in a Chicago 
yearbook of 1937, had modified or dropped their Finnish given names in 
favor of American appellations. The nature and mechanics of these latter 
cognomial revisions is the subject of this paper. 

The phonology of Finnish given names has been beyond the reach of 
the Anglo-Saxon vocal organs. The vowels d, 6, and y (as in Paivié, Wain6, 
and Yrjé), consonant j (Jaakkina and Uljas), and such letter combinations 
as aa (Aake), ai (Mainio), aw (Lauri), hj (Hjalmari), te (Mielikki), 7 
(Siiri), kyl (Kyllikki), lyy (Lyyli), oi (Oiva), tyy (Tyyne), uo (Tuovi), ur 
(Urho), wu (Uuno), yr (Yrjé), etc., have been generally unmanageable by 
Americans. The hiatus was usually closed by the Finns who undertook to 
fit their given names into the New World phonological scheme. This was 
most frequently achieved by anglicizing loan words, translating literally 
or transliterating others; only infrequently was recourse had to unintelli- 
gible substitution. 

Since loan words abound in Finnish, a common form of adjustment 
occurred through anglicization. In many cases the mechanics of the process 
was relatively simple: the addition or substitution of the consonants J, c, 
f, q, x, and z, which are not found in the Finnish alphabet; the dropping 
of a vowel or a consonant; the addition or dropping of an ending.‘ In such 

? A number of interesting studies have appeared on immigrant names. See, among others, 
H. L. Mencken, The American Language (1936), pp. 474-554; J. B. Dudek, “The Americani- 
zation of Czech Given and Surnames,” American Speech, t (1925-26), 18-22, 161-166; R. W. 
Swanson, “The Swedish Surname in America,” ibid., 111 (1927-28), 468-477. See also the au- 
thor’s “Finnish Surnames in America,” in American Speech, xtv (1939), 33-39. 

* Werner Nikander, Amerikan Suomalaisia, Muotokuvia and Lyhyité Eldmékerrallisia 
Tietoja (1927), passim. 

*G. Kulo (compiler), Suur-Chicagon Suomalaisten Vuosikirja (1937), passim. 

* See author’s “The Finnicisation of English in America,” American Sociological Review, 
M1, (1937), 62-66. The Finnish alphabet of twenty-one letters has eight vowels (a, 4, e, 4, 0, 6, 
u, and y) and thirteen consonants (d, g, h, j, k, l, m, n, , 7, s, t, » [interchangeable with w]). 
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a manner Aadam became Adam, Teodor to Theodore, Aleksanteri to 
Alexander, Rikhard to Richard, etc. Sometimes the rendition into English 
was more complicated: Ilmari to Elmer, Yrjé to George, Paaveli to Paul. 


A list of common loan words and their English equivalents follows: 





Aadam—Adam Kustaa—August 
Aleksanteri—Alexander Liisa—Elizabeth 
Antti—Andrew Lilja—Lillian 
Dorotea—Dorothy Maiju—Mary 
Eemeli—Emil Martti—Martin 
Elli—Ellen Matias, Matteus—Matthew 
Heikki—Henry Matti—Matt 
Helli—Helen Mirjam—Mariam 
Ilmari—Elmer Olavi—Olaf 
Jaakko—Jacob Oskari—Oscar 

Jani, Johan, Jussi, Jukka—John Paaveli, Paavo—Paul 
Joosep—Joseph Taavetti— David 
Kaarlo—Carl Teodor—Theodore 
Kalle—Charles Tuomas—Thomas 


Rikhard—Richard 
Vihtori—Victor 
Viljo—William 
Yrjé—George 


Karolina—Caroline 
Kiasperi—Casper 
Katrina—Katharine 
Kerttu—Gertrude 
Klaara—Clara 


Less frequently are Finnish given names literally translated or trans- 
literated. The difficulties of the former are apparent in such cognomens as 
Aate (Spirit), Ilta (Night), Lahja (Gift), Onni (Luck), Rauha (Peace), 
Sirkka (Cricket), Toivo (Hope, masculine!). However, a few names as 
Ruusu (Rose) and Usko (Faith) are susceptible of literal translation and 
often appear thus. Transliteration occurs: Aune to Ann, Mauri to Maurice, 
Miilo to Niles, Reino to Raymond, Siiri to Sara, Wainé to Wayne. 

Despite the presence of a large number of loan words and the utilization 
of the devices of translation and transliteration, there remains a consider- 
able body of names that resist modification. Among them may be noted 
Inkeri, Jaakkina, Kyllikki, Kullervo, Mielikki, Oihonna, Parttyli, Tuulikki, 
Vellamo, etc. The possessor of such unpronouncible terminology usually 
(1) retained the name without change, thus assuring to himself incessant 
embarrassment; (2) substituted for it any English name that might have 
struck his fancy; (3) sought refuge by using only his initials. Happily, many 
of them have refused to renounce their picturesque Finnish names. 

There is no doubt, however, but that the original Finnish given name 
has suffered immensely in the New World. Loan words have been univer- 
sally rendered into English; other cognomens have been translated or trans- 
literated to fit into the dominant phonological pattern. Finnophiles can 
point with pride to only a very small minority of Finns who have retained 
without change their Old Country given names. 
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The Purdue Plan of Teaching Chemical 
and Scientific German 


J. L. CATTELL 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—German courses administered in Engineering schools must be both 
practical and intensive, if German is to be included as a required subject in the curricula 
of most of these schools.) 


HE aims of Modern Language instruction at Purdue, as stated in the 

University catalogue, are to equip the student with a practical reading 
knowledge of foreign languages and to contribute to broadening his general 
outlook through a study of the history, civilization, and attainments of 
foreign peoples in engineering, science, and polite literature. 

The first year’s work in foreign languages is devoted to a study of pro- 
nunciation and fundamentals of grammar and to developing an ability to 
translate prose of moderate difficulty. Practice in dictation and in elemen- 
tary composition is given, and the student is expected to develop an 
ability to understand and use the foreign language in simple conversation. 

Foreign language courses beyond those of the freshman year are de- 
signed to meet the needs of students in the various schools of the University. 
Courses in technical reading are offered for students in engineering, courses 
in scientific reading for students specializing in science, and courses in 
conversation, composition, and literature for students wishing to obtain 
a speaking and writing knowledge of foreign languages and a knowledge of 
foreign literatures. Courses offered in conversation, composition, and litera- 
ture are elective for all students in the University. 

You will note from the aims as stated above that our main good in the 
teaching of foreign languages of the first two years is to enable the student 
to acquire an accurate reading knowledge of the foreign language or lan- 
guages studied, and that our minor aims are to impart a basic knowledge 
of pronunciation, give the student practice in speaking and writing the 
foreign tongue, and a knowledge of some of the important works of foreign 
literatures by reading these works. 

In the technical and scientific courses of the second year’s study, atten- 
tion is centered almost entirely on our first aim; i.e., on reading. Beyond 
the second year, all courses are elective; these are literary courses, courses 
in civilization, conversation, and composition for the most part. 

In our beginning courses, the student of all schools of the University 
is given the same training whether, in his second year, he is to pursue a 
literary course or a technical course. For example, the student of German 
who wishes to pursue a technical course studies the same grammar and 
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gives the same time to our minor aims as does the student who is to take 
a literary course in his second year; that is, he did until three years ago. 
This is the present status in German, other than chemical German, also 
in French and Spanish courses at Purdue and, in so far as I know, in all 
other institutions where foreign languages are taught. 

As regards the teaching of German to students in Chemical Engineering 
at Purdue, this whole method was changed some three years ago, and the 
subject of my paper has to do with this change. 

The school of Chemical Engineering was established at Purdue in 1906. 
Three years of German, three hours per week, were required of all students 
in this school from the year of its establishment until 1915, in which year 
the requirement was reduced to two and a half years, or five semesters. 
This requirement was in effect until 1935. In this year the curricula of the 
schools of Engineering were radically changed and a common freshman 
year for all engineering students was established. This meant, of course, 
that students in all the schools of Engineering—Civil, Electrical, Mechani- 
cal, and Chemical—were to take courses in common during the freshman 
year and would not enroll in courses in the special field of engineering in 
which they were interested until their sophomore year. This change in 
curricula naturally excluded the teaching of German in the freshman year, 
since German was a required subject for students in the school of Chemical 
Engineering only, being elective for the other schools of engineering. Owing 
to this change in curricula and to the fact that many new courses had been 
introduced into the curriculum of the school of Chemical Engineering in 
recent years on account of the rapid strides made in this field, the cur- 
riculum of this school became so crowded that the retention of a two-year 
course in German for all students of this school, or even the retention of a 

one-year course, presented a serious problem. What then was to become 
of German in so far as the school of Chemical Engineering was concerned? 
Was it to be dropped entirely from the curriculum of this school? Was it to 
be made an elective or what was to become of it? This was a matter to 
which Dr. Bray, head of the school of Chemical Engineering, and members 
of his staff, in particular Professor Shreve, professor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, gave many hours of serious thought. 

To make a long story short, the problem was to be solved as follows. 
I quote from the communication from Dr. Bray: ‘We are willing to find a 
place in our sophomore curriculum for the requirement of one year of 
German for all students in Chemical Engineering, provided that the de- 
partment of Modern Languages can give the student the ability to read 
sientific German well enough to use the language as an academic monkey- 
wrench to obtain certain information or data.” That was final as far as 
the department of Chemical Engineering was concerned; it was now our 
turn to give serious consideration to this situation. 

This was a new problem for us, since the average timenecessary to acquire 
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a reading knowledge of a foreign language for all students of the University 
taking a foreign language was two years. It was evident to us of the Modern 
Language department that the student of German could not acquire an 
accurate reading knowledge of this subject in one year if we were to con- 
tinue to use any one of the German grammars thus far published, since they 
were all written from a literary point of view as regards both vocabulary, 
syntax, and content, and the student was not brought into contact with 
either his technical or his scientific German until his second year’sstudy of the 
language. Therefore, if a one-year course only was to be required a different 
approach would have to be made. 

After several conferences with members of the Modern Language de- 
partment who had been teaching Chemical Engineering German for years, 
it was decided that a one-year course could be successfully administered if 
a German grammar for beginners could be written from the point of view 
of the chemical engineer rather than from a literary point of view. In other 
words, this beginning grammar would stress frequently occurring vocabu- 
lary and syntactical constructions met with in the reading of chemical 
and scientific German. According to our usual method, much of the vocabu- 
lary acquired by the engineering student in his study of the first year was 
of little value to him in reading chemical German. In regard to syntax, the 
so-called participial construction, so frequently met with in scientific 
German, was not even mentioned in German grammars used in beginning 
courses. 

Since Professor Fotos had been teaching chemical German for several 
years and had been pursuing an extensive study on vocabulary and syntax 
frequency of this type of material, I considered him the logical person to 
call upon to write a German grammar that would meet the demands for 
this one-year course. Professor Fotos recognized the difficulty of such a task, 
but agreed to undertake to perform it and also to edit suitable follow-up 
texts if Dr. Bray and Professor Shreve, of the School of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, would co-operate with him by selecting the material to be included in 
these works, which material would familiarize the student with the type 
of reading to be met with in his field and would be a tool for him. Both 
Dr. Bray and Professor Shreve agreed to collaborate in this venture. The 
result of these collaborations is the publication, in mimeographed form or 
in printed form, of the following works which in content and arrangement 
of material provide thorough and practical courses for the student of chemi- 
cal engineering who pursues the study of chemical and scientific German over 
a period of one year or over a period of two years: Fotos and Bray, German 
Grammar for Chemists, for first semester; Fotos and Bray, Introductory 
Readings in Chemical and Technical German, for second semester; Fotos 
and Shreve, Intermediate Readings in Chemical and Technical German, for 
third semester; Fotos and Shreve, Advanced Readings in Chemical and 
Technical German, for fourth semester. 
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Of these works the Grammar and the Intermediate Readings in Chemical 
and Technical German, have appeared in printed form. These works pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons in January, 1938, have been adopted by 
more than fifty colleges. The Advanced Readings are in press and will be 
out for use by the fall of 1939. The other book will probably be in pub- 
lished form by 1940. 

In the German Grammar for Chemists, the first 1000 most frequently 
occurring chemical terms, verb forms, and tenses have been introduced. 
Connected chemical German reading selections have been provided for 
each lesson. The subject-matter for these lessons is based primarily on 
material covered in the first year of chemistry that Chemical Engineering 
students take at Purdue. The student is thus brought into contact with a 
practical vocabulary from the very first lesson of his study of German, 
since there is no wasted effort on his part in learning words and con- 
structions that will not be met in his reading of scientific German, and he 
begins to realize early in his course the value of German as an essential 
tool in the comprehension of data that he will use in his professional work. 
These works have all been used in mimeographed form for the past several 
years at Purdue, before their publication in book form. 

You may ask, and rightly so, ““What about the success of these works 
now that they have been written and tried out?” In reply to this question, 
I can say that in order to determine how this new one-year course 
compares with the old two-year course, it was decided to give the same 
examination to the students who were taking the second semester of the 
one-year course of whom there were about 130, and to the students who 
were taking the fourth semester of the second-year course, and who had 
had their first-year training in the traditional literary course. There were 58 
such students who were a selected group, since they had elected the course. 
In order to get comparable test results for all sections taking this exam- 
ination, each instructor contributed his proportional share of examination 
material and graded this share for all students. This eliminated variations 
in standards of judgment of the instructors concerned, since each instructor 
graded only his part of the examination. This made the final grades as 
valid as the combined judgments of the instructors could make them. 
In the first quiz administered in April 1937 to both of these groups, the 
upper 58 freshmen made as good grades as did the 58 sophomores who 
comprised the second group, a select group. According to the division of 
Educational Reference at Purdue, who analyzed these results, “the ablest 
freshmen who took the one-year course achieved as much in this one year 
as did the sophomore students who took literary German in their first year 
and chemical German in their second year.” The average of the entire 
freshman class, as compared to the average sophomore class, was 71 per 
cent; that is, the entire freshman class did 70 per cent as well as the entire 
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sophomore class did. We know that averages are not always reliable, but 
we consider this a creditable showing. 

In the second quiz administered in May 1937, practically the same 
results were shown. In the final three-hour examination in June of this 
year, based on material selected by Dr. Bray, the following results were 
obtained: (1) The examination was so long that no student finished it; 
it was made up this way in order to test the student’s ability in both 
quantity and quality of work. (2) Two hundred possible points could be 
made in this examination. (3) The highest grade made was 184 points: 
this grade was obtained by one sophomore and one freshman. (4) If we 
again compare the highest 58 freshman grades with the 58 sophomore 
grades, not much difference in average is shown. 

The passing grade for sophomores was 100 when the University curve 
was applied; 45 out of the 130 freshmen who took the examination satisfied 
the passing requirement for second-year students. This result, we think, 
may be interpreted as a definite proof of the effectiveness of the new plan, 
in so far as the upper half of the freshman group is concerned. 

Even more convincing of the practicability of these courses is the atti- 
tude that the students have shown towards this new plan. German is, for 
most students, a difficult subject. As formerly administered to engineering 
students, the attitude of the student was often one of indifference and not 
infrequently one of hostility, since these students were not interested in 
acquiring any other skill than a reading knowledge of the language as 
related to the field in which their interest lay. Now that he realizes from 
the very first lesson in his grammar that he is being brought into contact with 
both vocabulary, syntax, and reading matter useful for him in his study of 
chemistry, pharmacy or Chemical Engineering, his attitude towards the 
study of German has changed from one of indifference to one of interest, 
with the result that a majority of the students in chemical German now 
elect this subject for a second year, although only one year is required. 
This, in my opinion, is a more important indication of the success of this 
new course than an analysis of grades. 

In the successful administration of any course, the enthusiasm and 
technique of the instructor teaching the course doubtless play an im- 
portant réle. I am glad to be able to state that instructors administering 
these new courses at Purdue co-operate heartily in their endeavor to make 
these courses a success. 

This new Purdue plan has been made possible through the co-operation 
of the school of Chemical Engineering and the department of Modern 
Languages. The results justify our conviction that we have made a real 
contribution to the teaching of Chemical and Scientific German. 








































Two Polylingual Magazines 


HANS-KARL SCHUCHARD 
College of Charleston, Charleston, South Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—A description of two modern language magazines offering reading selec- 
tions and study courses in from five to eight European languages.) 


OR those modern language teachers who take a postman’s holiday in 

languages other than those that occupy them in the classroom the 
polylingual magazine is a convenient and stimulating publication. Even 
language teachers tend to forget the tongues they once studied but with 
which they no longer occupy themselves professionally. Through such 
magazines however, two of which I am about to describe, one can keep 
abreast of the once-studied languages and even, in a leisurely fashion, 
take up new ones. Furthermore, these monthlies are certain to offer much 
that is stimulating and suggestive in the languages that one teaches. 

The two magazines, a German and an Italian publication, are both, in 
their present form, four years old. The German magazine, Weltverkehrs- H 
sprachen,} offers each month eight languages, viz: German, English, French, ; 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, and Russian. Each language has its 
own editor to whom questions may be directed and who corrects the themes 
of subscribers and assigns a prize to the best one. As may be deduced from 
the sub-title of this magazine, the commercial aspect of these languages 
receives consideration, but the commercial material in each month’s issue 
and of every department occupies less than a quarter of all the reading 
matter. Each department is designed to fit the needs of beginners and 
advanced readers. No formal grammar instruction is offered although some 
editors regularly include small articles on the more thorny problems and 
the editor of the Italian section gives, each month, a synopsis of some 
verbi irregolari. Each department begins with a text written around a cut 
at the top of the page that concerns some aspect of contemporary life. j 
This is the text for beginners and is printed so that its phonetic transcrip- 
tion falls below each word in the foreign language and below this, the 
literal translation in German. The international phonetic alphabet is used 
but it is modified for swifter recognition on the part of German readers. 
For the advanced readers then follow selections from newspapers and books, 
always so chosen as to make an interesting reading unit. Words that are 
irregular in their pronunciation and all difficult words and idioms are 
commented upon in footnotes. Interesting too are the lists the editors 
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1 Weltverkehrssprachen. Spiegel von Handel und Wandel. Vereinigt mit der Monats- 
schrift Der Fremdsprachler. Einzelheft 1 RM., Jahresbezugspreis 10 RM. Hanseatische Ver- 
lagsanstalt, Hamburg 36, 1. Jahrgang, Heft 1, Oktober 1934—. 
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compile of new words that are not yet found in the dictionaries. As an 
example of the varied reading material that one may expect to find in each 
department I quote the titles of selections under Franzésisch for August 
1938: Course, Saut et Tennis (the three line text for beginners but of interest 
to advanced readers unfamiliar with French sport terms); Wie man in 
Frankreich Franzésisch lehrt (aus L’Explication Frangaise von Marcel 
Sartou); Hommage a Ferdinand Brunot par P. M. Vulin (suite); La page 
récréative (jokes and anecdotes); Fremdwérter der Wirtschaftssprache; Le 
francais courant dans la vie commerciale. The Russian department differs 
somewhat in that it at present prints no phonetic transcription although 
last year it did so; all its selections are followed by a complete German 
translation and sometimes, by its quotation of anti-communist jokes, hints 
at propaganda which is a thing that is completely absent in the other 
departments. The pages devoted to German, of course, follow a different 
plan since the whole magazine is designed for readers who already know 
German. Here there is always a very interesting article on German ety- 
mology and semantics e.g. Der Spieltrieb als Sprachgestalter (Spoonerisms 
in German) or Alte Deutsche M iinznamen. Finally there are in each number 
the very useful picture vocabularies with cuts taken from the Duden 
foreign language dictionaries and a complete nomenclature in the eight 
languages, for instance, a picture of a steamer with about thirty entries. 

The Italian monthly, Le Lingue Estere,? has a different approach from 
the German magazine in that it does not divide its material rigidly under 
the various language departments. It has two broad divisions; first, in- 
structional sections for beginners and for advanced readers, secondly, a 
sort of general magazine on belles lettres and Kulturkunde that presupposes 
mastery in the particular language the articles chance to be written in— 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, or English. Each language is always 
represented with at least one article so that in this section the pedagogical 
flavor is absent that pervades the whole of the German publication. 

The instructional section comprises a beginning course and an ad- 
vanced course in English, German, French, and Spanish. The beginners’ 
section is a conventional course in grammar whereas the method for the 
advanced students is that of the explication de texte. A literary passage is 
printed together with an Italian translation; the textual difficulties are 
then explained and the literary background sketched in. 

On the whole, the German publication recommends itself more for its 
thoroughness in clearing all linguistic difficulties and the Italian publication 
for the larger amount of literary material that it brings. Where the German 
magazine offers Portuguese, Dutch and Russian, the Italian magazine pre- 


* Le Lingue Estere. Unica revista italiana di divulgazione linguistica. Copertina Lire 
2.50; l'abbonamento annuo, Lire 25. Le Lingue Estere, Via Cesare Canta, 2; Milano. Anno I, 
N. 1 Gennaio 1934—. 
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sents Le Lingue dell’ Impero, that is, at present, a course in Aramaic. (I 
can picture the amusement of an Orientalist who reads as an example of 
the gerundive in Aramaic, I] Duce in Tobruk essendo entrato .. . ). Further 
pedagogical features include a course in German shorthand and a Corso di 
Corrispondenza Commerciale in English, German, French and Spanish. Like 
the German magazine there is a letter box and a prize for the best ¢raduzione 
in each department. 

I conclude with a list of titles of the articles in the general section for 
December 1937: Alfabeto fonetico e pronuncia figurata; Linguistic Pitfalls 
(an amusing article on French perversions of the meaning of English words 
they borrow); La Letteratura anglo-sassone dal sec. VII all’ XI; Portrait 
de Mateo Falcone; Das deutsche Buch; The Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language; Champ de Mai; Weihnachtszeit in Deutschland; Tabu religiosi 
nelle lingue moderne; Weltherrschaft Roms; Leisure by G. K. Chesterton. 
The Corso Superiore in this issue brought an explication of the English 
ballad Barbara Allen’s Cruelty, and further ballad explications in the other 
three departments. 

As a subscriber to both magazines I can truthfully say that I have never 
found any number of either magazine failing to be instructional, of help 
in my teaching and, best of all, entertaining. 
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Women of Spain 


F. SANCHEZ y EscRIBANO 
Connecticut College, New London 


(Author’s summary.—The women of Spain have played an important and significant réle in 
the history of Spain. Even a superficial study of her place in Spanish history and literature 
is much more significant than many believe.) 


_ in Spain have had a long and varied history. Superficial com- 
ments on the social status of women in Spain have led many to be- 
lieve what Gendarme de Bévotte, among many writers on this subject, 
says of Spanish women in his book on the origin and diffusion of the Don 
Juan theme: 

“In the country where Catholicism has marked more profoundly its imprint, woman had 
to remain the creature of impurity and of corruption. The state of subjection in which the 
Moors held her did not change at all with the new masters of the Peninsula. While in Italy 
the part played by woman in the political intrigues of the small states and while in France 
social life and the vogue of the salons where she reigned assured her of a positive influence on 
the conduct and emotions of man, in Spain, where she was locked up in her house and was 
segregated from the rest of the world, her social function was blotted out.’’ (La légende de don 
Juan, Paris, 1911, I, 50-51). 

An opposite point of view, and one nearer to the truth, is upheld by the 
Spanish critic Ramiro de Maeztu in a work on the same theme: 

“Bear in mind that in Spain women are the ones who give orders. Perhaps, they go out 
little to the street; they probably do not fill up the concert halls; but they are the masters of 
the purse; the ones who inherit the family property in equal shares with the men; the ones 
who keep their husbands’ account-books; and, finally, who hold in their hands the political 
direction of their country.’ (Don Quijote, Don Juan y la Celestina, Madrid, 1926, 150-151). 
Fiction and history stand as eloquent witnesses of these words. In litera- 
ture there are such great feminine characters as La Celestina, conceived 
in early Spanish Renaissance realism; Estrella in The Star of Seville, a play 
attributed to Lope de Vega, who antedates the. Nora in Ibsen’s The Doll’s 
House and is portrayed in a higher plane of tragedy with Baroque sublim- 
ity; Ana Ozores in Clarin’s The Judge’s Wife and Fortunata in Galdés’ 
Fortunata y Jacinta, both heroines of the two novels which rank first among 
the best novels of the world. The Golden Age literature placed women on a 
Neo-Platonic pedestal. One of the stereotyped plots of this period is the 
tight of a woman to chose her own lover and husband. We find it in one of 
the interpolated stories of Don Quijote by Cervantes. Marcela refuses to ac- 
cept Crisostomo’s love. This causes his death. Marcela runs away to the 
fields, a literary trick still reminiscent of the Horacian influence of the 
Beatus ille. In her defense she acclaims to the world her freedom: 

“T was born free, and that I might live in freedom I chose the solitude of the fields; in the 


trees and the moutains I find society; the clear waters of the brooks are my mirrors; and to 
the trees and waters I make known my thoughts and charms. . . ”? 
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She ends her Neo-Platonic harangue, steeped in the dogma of the freedom 
of the will, by proclaiming: 

“ _.. my desires are bounded by these mountains, and if they ever wander hence it is to 
contemplate the beauty of the heavens, steps by which the soul travels to its primeval abode.” 
(Part I, chap. xiv.) 

The need and reasons for the education of women are well expressed also 
by Cervantes. Among the counsels which Don Quijote gives to Sancho 
Panza to rule wisely and justly the island of Barataria is this one: 

“Tf thou carriest thy wife with thee (and it is not well for those that administer govern- 

ments to be long without their wives), teach and instruct her, and strive to smoothe down her 
natural roughness; for all that may be gained by a wise governour may be lost and waisted by 
a boorish stupid wife.”’ (Part I, chap. xliii). 
Almost a century before Cervantes, the Spanish humanist Luis Vives, a 
friend of Erasmus and Thomas More, proved definitely the need of educat- 
ing women. According to the English scholar Foster Watson, Vives’ treatise 
entitled The Instruction of a Christian Woman, written first in Latin, “‘is 
the leading theoretical manual on women’s education of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, not only for England and the English, for whom it was primarily 
produced, but also for the whole of Europe.” (Vives and the Renascence Edu- 
cation of Women, London, 1912, 21). Many of Vives’ ideas are now old- 
fashioned. That is true; but for the student of history and of education, 
they are a note-worthy contribution and a step which is epoch-making. 
In Martinez Sierra’s play A Romantic Young Lady, a Broadway success, 
we have an accurate portrayal of the Spanish woman in Dofia Barbarita, 
who belongs to the old generation and is in direct contrast of her grand- 
daughter, Rosario. To the latter’s demand for equal rights, Dofia Barba- 
rita answers: 

“My child, no one ever liked slavery, except the master himself. The truth of the matter 


is that you wish to free yourselves from tyranny and we were satisfied by taking revenge on 
the tyrants.”’ (Holt ed., Act I, p. 14). 


Women have had a profound influence in the national history of Spain. In 
modern times it begins with one of the greatest women in history: Queen 
Isabella. Her intellectual powers were recognized by her contemporaries 
and became proverbial, to the extent that the sculptor of her recumbent 
statue in the Cathedral at Granada shows a dent at the point where her head 
touches the pillow, whereas King Ferdinand’s pillow is perfectly straight. 
Queen Isabella is noted for her interest in the culture which women should 
have. She learned Latin in a year’s time, well enough to converse with her 
teachers in this language. The sixteenth century is famous for such women. 
Francisca de Nebrija taught at the University of Alcal4 and Luisa de Me- 
drano at Salamanca. Beatriz Galindo became known as “the Latin scholar.” 
She did commendable work in her commentaries on Aristotle. Luisa Sigea 
was such a learned linguist that in 1546 she addressed a letter to Pope Paul 
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III in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and Siriac. Clara Chitera excelled in 
mathematics and medicine, on which she wrote a treatise. Lucrecia de Leén 
undertook to defy no less a person than Philip II, for which she was severely 
punished. Sister Luisa de la Ascensién stands out, among many other here- 
tics of her times, as a poetess of great merit; Teresa de Jestis possessed a 
profound knowledge of the Bible; Sister Jerdnima de la Asuncién, besides 
being a poetess of unusual merit, is famous for having made a trip from 
Seville to Manila to establish a convent in 1621 at the age of sixty-five; 
Luisa de Carvajal went to England and suffered all kinds of persecutions 
at the hands of the Protestants, and died in jail in London. Her actions 
there remind one of Carrie Nation. But the greatest figure of them all is 
Sainte Teresa de Jesus. In spite of very strong opposition, she succeeded 
in reforming her order. She established sixteen new convents and one 
monastery; she wrote some of the most religious, most lyrical and most 
profound poetry ever known; she gave psychology one of the most impor- 
tant works known for the study of introspection; she gave mysticism an un- 
dying record; she gave philologists one of the best examples of the Spanish 
language, as spoken by the common people. The seventeenth century offers 
us some very interesting women. Ana Caro is known for her plays: Maria de 
Zayas, as being one of the best novelists of the times; Marina de Carvajal 
for her plays and her novels. Sister Maria de Agreda is perhaps the most 
famous of her century for her mysticism, her scientific interest and as being 
the only good adviser that Philip III had and on whom he could depend for 
her unselfish sincerity. 

The eighteenth century is famous for women who take more interest 
in the scientific movement of the times. Marfa Isidra de Guzm4n was given 
at the age of seventeen, the degree of doctor of Philosophy by the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca and she was the only woman ever to be made a member 
of the Academy of Language. Maria Catalina de Caso knew six languages, 
was an excellent musician and painter and excelled in mathematics and 
military architecture. In Teresa Gonzalez we find an interest in astronomy; 
in Luisa Gémez Carabafio in botany; and in Josefa Amar in feminism and 
women’s rights. It is in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries where we 
find numberless women who show the real intellectual powers found in 
Queen Isabella and Sainte Teresa. Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda is 
famous for her lyrical poetry and Carolina Coronado for being a poetess of 
unusual charm and delicacy. It is to a woman, Ferndn Caballero, to whom 
we owe in Spain the rebirth of the Spanish novel, dormant since the middle 
of the seventeenth century. She has deserved the attention of no less a 
critic than Croce (in Poesia e non poesia, Bari, 1923, 207-225). Women in 
Spain have progressed with the twentieth century. It is symptomatic that 
in 1900 there was only one woman studying in the University of Madrid, 
while 1935 there were half as many women as men. The Countess of Pardo 
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Baz4n came within an inch of being made a member of the Academy of 
Language. Carmen de Burgos was a writer of unusual merit and a great 
fighter for social justice. She wrote books on modern cooking, travel, 
divorce, the protection and the hygiene of children, psychology of the un- 
adapted; and made translations from other languages. She fought for wom- 
an suffrage, divorce, the exploited classes, peace, and against capital pun- 
ishment. She was the first woman in Spain to interview famous people. 
Among the honorary societies to which she was elected is the Portuguese 
Academy of Sciences. 

The establishment of the Republic in Spain brought to her women all 
the rights which rightfully belong to them and which had been denied by a 
decadent, self-satisfied aristocracy and a reactionary clergy. Under the 
Republic, Spain saw for the first time a woman, Clara Campoamor, as head 
of all the prisons of Spain; a woman, Mercedes Gaibrois de Ballesteros, 
elected to the Academy of History. Women were elected to cortes, or Span- 
ish parliament, especially in the last elections. In every field known to men, 
the Spanish women have shown that they can live and die like men and 
for what men live and die for. A girl known as La libertaria immortalized 
herself during the Asturian revolution in 1934 by fighting alone a whole 
regiment, till she was blown to bits. For intellectual powers as well as for 
bravery, La Pasionaria or Dolores Ibarruri can stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other women in any country. Mrs. Martinez Sierra is one of the great- 
est social workers of Spain; likewise Matilde de la Torre. Federica Mont- 
seny was made minister of Public Health in the Largo Caballero ministry 
of about a year ago. Isabel Oyarzdbal de Palencia is another great woman 
who has been a devoted wife, a loving mother and a brave, dauntless fighter 
for social justice. At the present time she is minister to the Scandinavian 
countries, a post she has held for almost two years with great distinction. 
Victoria Kent, Margarita Nelken and many others are known for their un- 
dying faith in women’s rights and for their belief in social justice. The Re- 
public gave women their suffrage and it was the Republic which gave them 
on February 4th, 1937 all the rights which all men have in democratic 
Spain, an achievement not yet attained by the women of the United States. 








French Book List 


N presenting the List for 1938-39, the French Book Review Committee 

reminds its readers that the titles recommended have been selected, as 
heretofore, solely on the basis of general interest and literary merit. The 
Committee has attempted to indicate its opinion of the relative excellence 
of the books recommended by placing the letter A, B, or C after each 
synopsis, as follows: A, to designate works of distinction, B, works of more 
than average merit, C, works of rather limited value. The asterisk is used 
to indicate titles of interest chiefly to adults and to those who are well ac- 
quainted with French literature and civilization. Titles were published in 
Paris, unless otherwise indicated. 

The present membership of the Committee is as follows: Walter B. 
Dumas, W. B. Dumas & Co., Foreign Booksellers, Boston; Miss Alice 
Mason Art Department, Boston Public Library; René de Messiéres, Pro- 
fessor of French, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Miss Flor- 
ence W. Newsome, Treasure Room, Boston Public Library; David M. 
Dougherty, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Chairman. The Committee is happy to an- 
nounce that Professor Joseph Brown, Jr., of the University of Connecticut, 
has accepted its invitation to become a member for 1939-40. The Chairman 
will be pleased to furnish, upon request, information as to where any book 
recommended may be purchased. 


NON-FICTION 
Ajalbert, Jean. Mémoires en vrac. Michel, 1938. 410 p. 30 frs. 


Memoires—pen portraits and anecdotes—of the days when symbolism was in full flower, 
suffice to give considerable interest to an otherwise superficial work. (C). 

*Audiat, Pierre. Madame de Montespan. Fasquelle, 1938. 243 p. 18 frs. 
Detailed and well-documented account of the affair between Mme de Montespan and 
Louis XIV. Second volume in the series ‘“‘Les amours de Louis XIV.” (B). 

Auvergne, Dominique (ed). Regards catholiques sur le monde. Desclée, 1938. 

146 p. 20 frs. 
The Roman Catholic point of view of the modern world and its probable future develop- 
ment, as interpreted by leaders of various professions in France—writers, lawyers, and 
clerics. (B). 

Barroux, R. Dagobert, roi des Francs. Payot, 1938. 218 p. 30 frs. 

Skillful popularization of the life and reign of Dagobert. Done by an historian familiar 
with sources and monographs who is also able to distinguish between fact and fancy. (B). 
Barthélémy, Joseph. Le gouvernement de la France. Payot, 1939. 252 p. 30 
frs. 
Significant revision of the author’s monumental survey (1924) of French political, ad- 


ministrative, and judicial institutions. Contains many references to recent developments 
and comparisons with parallel institutions in other countries. (A). 
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Baty, Gaston. Dulcinée. Coutan-Lambert, 1939. 154 p. 15 frs. 

Well-organized stage adaptation of the more familiar scenes of Don Quijote. Excellent, 
witty dialogue. Spirited action. (B). 

Bellesort, André. Le plaisir du thédtre. Perrin, 1938. 288 p. 16 frs. 

A collection of articles on the stage and theatre which had been previously published in 
periodicals. Despite a certain superficiality, this volume is useful for studying the diversity 
of contemporary dramatic activity in France. (C). 

*Benjamin, René. Chronique d’un temps troublé. Plon, 1938. 240 p. 18 frs. 
Fourteen highly subjective essays dealing with various current topics, from Franco- 
German relations to sit-down strikes. Unusual reflection of problems and interests of 
modern French society. (C). 


Bernanos, Georges. Les grands cimetiéres sous la lune. Plon, 1938. 361 p. 
20 frs. 
Noted novelist’s commentary on what he calls the imbecilic world of 1938, with special 
reference to the Spanish catastrophe and the necessity for Spain to be remade from her 
foundations. Although Bernanos’ rightist leanings do not make him blind to the excesses 
of Franco, the book is scarcely a dispassionate analysis of the situation. (A). 


Bézard, Yvonne. Mme de Staél d’aprés ses portraits. Attinger, 1938. 40 p. 
12 frs. 
Descriptions of the personal appearance of the nineteenth-century authoress. (C). 


Bonnard, Abel. Le bouquet du monde. Grasset, 1939. 249 p. 40 frs. 
Charming word pictures of places visited by the author. (C). 


Bourgoing, le Baron de. Le ceur de Marie-Louise. Calmann-Lévy, 1938. 
230 p. 25 frs. 
The story of Marie Louise’s devotion to Napoleon and her political réle toward the end 
of the Empire, in the light of new evidence unearthed by the author in the archives at 
Vienna. (B). 


Brasillach, Robert. Corneille. Fayard, 1938. 496 p. 20 frs. 
Corneille is presented with great freshness and originality, especially as a product of the 
literary movements and influences of his time. A sound biography and an adequate 
study of texts. (B). 


Chaigne, Louis. Anthologie de la renaissance catholique. vol. 1. Poétes. 256 
p. vol. 11. Prosateurs. 291 p. Alsatia, 1939. 25 frs. each. 
Excellent selections of contemporary Roman Catholic poetry and prose. Both volumes 
contain excerpts dealing with some phase of religious experience; vol. II presents the or- 
thodox point of view regarding the application of religion to sociai problems. (B). 


Charpentier, John. Voltaire. Tallendier, 1938. 315 p. 18 frs. 
Detailed presentation of the philosopher’s personality, stressing his ever-present egoism, 
as well as the fact that most of his works were strongly influenced by particular circum- 
stances of his life. (B). 


Chateaubriant, A. de. Les pas ont chanté. Grasset, 1938. 344 p. 18 frs. 
Quite average autobiography of the novelist from early years to the age of twenty. 
Childhood environment, studies, desire to write. (C). 


Delamain, Jacques. Portraits d’ oiseaux. Stock, 1938. 209 p. 27 frs. 
Concise descriptions of thirty-two species of birds of Western Europe. Excellent water- 
color reproductions of each by Reboussin. (A). 
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Dumesnil, René. Portraits de musiciens francais. Plon, 1939. 348 p. 35 frs. 
Critical evaluation of the compositions of twenty-five French musicians, whose deaths 
occurred between 1918 and 1938. Brief biographical sketches, with many a personal 
reminiscence. (B). 


Feugére, A. Le mouvement religieux au XVII siécle. Boivin, 1938. 174 p. 
22 frs. 
Skillful popularization of the various aspects of the religious scene in France in the 
seventeenth century. Clear and precise. (B). 
*Gallotti, Jean. Mile de Fontanges. Fasquelle, 1939. 218 p. 18 frs. 

Third and last volume in the series “Les amours de Louis XIV.” The author seeks to 
establish the guilt of Mme de Montespan for the murder of Mlle de Fontanges. (C). 
Gassier, H. and Senney, J. Histoire de France, 1918-1938. Mana, 1938. 140 

p. 20 frs. 
Effective summary of the highlights of French history of the last two decades, consisting 
of a series of very clever cartoons, supplemented by a brief text in outline form. (C). 
Giraudoux, Jean. Cantique des cantiques. Grasset, 1939. 121 p. 18 frs. 
Delicately romanic character study in one act, involving a girl’s choice between two 
lovers, wherein the author’s fine imaginative qualities are displayed to great advantage. 


(B). 





. Les cing tentations de La Fontaine. Grasset, 1938. 292 p. 18 frs. 

Five lectures, accompanied by readings from La Fontaine’s Fables, designed to explain 
how the master achieved greatness only after surmounting the five handicaps of en- 
vironment, society, women’s attention, “literature,” and skepticism. (A). 


Green, Julien. Journal, 1928-1934. Plon, 1939. 296 p. 18 frs. 
Diary interesting for its authentic, unretouched notations, its comments on the construc- 
tion and composition of Green’s novels. (C). 
Grunwald, Constantin de. La vie de Metternich. Calmann-Lévy, 1938. 350 
p. 35 frs. 
Fairly impartial study of Metternich, the man of action. Somewhat superficial in its 
presentation of the background of European affairs, it depicts the Prince himself as a 
very living figure. (C). 
Hamp, Pierre. Perdu dans le gratte-ciel. N. R. F., 1938. 316 p. 27 frs. 
A Frenchman’s amusing and slightly naive impressions of America. Hamp’s comments 
on mass production and mechanical devices are perhaps more pertinent than those on 
family life and social reform. (B). 
Henry-Bordeaux, Paule. Marie Stuart. Plon, 1939. 2 vols. 371 and 304 p. 
30 and 25 frs. 
Life story of Mary Stuart, a convincing piece of character portrayal. Against a well- 
developed background of plotting and intrigue, Mary, the Queen and martyr to her faith, 
stands in strong relief. (B). 
Hoffman, Georges. Stradivarius l’enchanteur. Ed. des Gazettes, 1938. 220 
p. 30 frs. 
Superb, partly novelized biography of the great violin maker, with stress on his tech- 
nique and method. Plates, maps, bibliography. (B). 
Larguier, Léon. Saint Germain des Prés, mon village. Plon, 1938. 243 p. 18 frs. 
Entertaining sketches of several of the older sections of Paris, their celebrities, peculiari- 
ties, special points of interest. (C). 
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La Varende, Jean de. Anne d’Autriche. Ed. de France, 1938. 276 p. 25 frs. 
Unified presentation of Anne as a young Queen, as Regent, and as Queen Mother. Anne 
was wise enough to step aside for her son, after having helped build for him a state of the 
first rank. (B). , 


Lefranc, Abel. La vie quotidienne au temps de la Renaissance. Hachette, 
1938. 250 p. 20 frs. 


Remarkably able survey of the daily life of the various social classes during the Renais- 
sance, drawn in large part from unpublished and little-known sources. (A). 


Léger, Jules. Le Canada frangais et son expression littéraire. Nizet et Bas- 
tard, 1938. 210 p. 35 frs. 
An outline of the literary production of French Canada during the past three centuries. 
Marred by faulty organization and mediocre literary evaluations. (C). 


Lifar, Serge. La danse. Denoél, 1938. 350 p. 60 frs. 
Well-planned history of the dance, from its beginnings to the present day. Classic, 
romantic, modern, and folk dancing are presented with great clarity and without bias 
in favor of any one type. (B). 


Lote, Georges. La vie et l’euvre de Rabelais. Droz, 1938. 569 p. 100 frs. 
A splendid example of the French genius for creating a work of scholarship which is at 
the same time adapted to the taste of the general public. A complete study of the master’s 
life and works, clear in plan and language. (A). 


MacOrlan, Pierre. Le diable dans la rue. Ed. Littéraires, 1939. 103 p. 15 frs. 
A spirited and clever fantasy wherein the devil, disguised as a guide, leads the narrator 
about Paris, pointing out, with no little humor, various types of people—his past, 
present, and future victims. Cartoons by Charles Laborde. (C). 


Madelin, Louis. Histoire du Consulat de l Empire, vol. 11. De Brumaire 4 
Marengo. Hachette, 1938. 350 p. 40 frs. 
Third volume of the greatest historical work currently in progress in France. A wealth 
of material from unpublished sources, bearing particularly on financial recovery and 
administrative reform. (A). 


Maritain, Jacques et Raissa. Situation de la poésie. Desclée, 1938. 160 p. 


20 frs. 
Articles, most of which were published in the Revue Thomiste, dealing with spiritual 
aspects of contemporary French poetry, especially in reference to its preoccupation 
with mysticism. (B). 


Marcel, Gabriel. La soif. Desclée, 1938. 290 p. 30 frs. 
Character sketch in three acts. An analysis, perhaps over-subtle, of an essentially medi- 
ocre personality, masked by an exterior of intellectual superiority. The playwright 
makes little concession to popular taste. (C). 


Mazeline, Guy. Scénes de la vie hitlerienne. N. R. F., 1938. 78 p. 10 frs. 
The report of a keen observer of the German scene of 1938, especially of the events sur- 
rounding Mussolini’s triumphal visit. The author evinces respect for the Fiihrer’s organi- 
zation, voices fear of his ambitions. (C). 


Mauriac, Francois. Asmodée. Grasset, 1938. 227 p. 18 frs. 
Despite its excellent setting, this first work of Mauriac for the theatre, dealing with the 
love of two young people in conflict with the will of an inhibited tutor and a distraught 
mother, is somewhat lacking in dramatic merit. (C). 
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Maurois, André. Un art de vivre. Plon, 1939. 240 p. 18 frs. 


Entertaining, chatty discussion of how to think, love, command, grow old, etc. Amusing 
anecdotes, witty banter; superficial. (C). 
. Chateaubriand. Grasset, 1938. 493 p. 26 frs. 
Useful, well written biography for the general public and for students who are not too 
advanced. The author gives less space to the literary accomplishments of Chateaubriand 
than to his love affairs and political activities. (B). 
Millet, Raymond. Trois millions d’étrangers en France. Médicis, 1938. 166 
p. 15 frs. 
Inquiry into the status of immigration in France. Millet favors the admission of foreigners 
who can be easily assimilated, advocates the exclusion and expulsion of undesirables. 
(C). 
Montherlant, Henry de. L’équinoxe de septembre. Grasset, 1939. 270 p. 18 
frs. 
Disjointed and informal thoughts written before and during the crisis of September» 
1938. As one who has seen war and who does not fear it, the author would prefer such a 
solution, however bloody, to the state of tension which obtained last fall. (B). 
Morand, Paul. Jsabeau de Baviére. Ed. de France, 1938. 364 p. 30 frs. 
A biography of Queen Isabelle, presented in the form of an historical dialogue. Better 
than most novelized biographies, this work, excellently documented, paints a living and 
plausible picture of a confused period. (B). 
Nabonne, Bernard. La vie privée de Robespierre. Hachette, 1938. 250 p. 18 
frs. 


Ingenious attempts to explain Robespierre’s adult conduct in the light of his unhappy 
and neurotic childhood. Impersonal, objective. (B). 





Pauphilet, Albert. Historiens et chroniqueurs du Moyen Age. Bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade, 1938. 902 p. 130 frs. 
Representative selections of chroniclers from Robert de Clari to Commynes. Excellent 
lexique, bibliographical notes, indices. (A). 
Peyre, Henri. Hommes et euvres du X X° siécle. Corréa, 1938. 346 p. 36 frs. 


Lectures on important contemporary writers and works. Of more lasting value than the 
usual work of this kind because of the author’s vast erudition and genius for clarity. (B). 


Pierrefeu, Jean. de. Les beaux livres de notre temps. Plon, 1938. 247 p. 18 frs. 
Conservative and bookish treatment of twenty-one significant literary works of the past 
quarter-century. By no means a work of scholarship, this little volume is not without 
merit on account of its brief résumés of plot and exact interpretative comments. (C). 

Rousseaux, André. Littérature du X X° siécle. Michel, 1938. 267 p. 18 frs. 
Unusual collection of articles on modern French literature, remarkable for their beauty 
of style and interpretive value. (A). 

Saint-Aulaire, Comte de. La renaissance de l’Espagne. Plon, 1938. 325 p. 

20. frs. 
Spain, under Franco, is pictured as fighting a crusade against bolshevism and pangerman- 
ism [sic/]. The author, in offering a future program for Spain under El Caudillo, ad- 
mittedly deals with but one side of the question. (C). 
Silvestre, Charles. Belle France. Stock, 1938. 223 p. 16 frs. 50. 
The regions of France and culinary specialties of each. (C). 
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Simon, Pierre-Henri. Les catholics, la politique, et l’argent. Ed. Montaigne, 
1938. 231 p. 12 frs. 
An attempt to set forth the proper attitude to be adopted by the orthodox Roman 
Catholic in present-day French politics. (C). 

Ramuz, C. -F. Une province qui n’en est pas une. Grasset, 1939. 75 p. 25 frs. 
The text of a recent address on similarities and contrasts between France and French 
Switzerland, especially the Canton of Vaud. Illustrated with fine pen sketches. (B). e 

Strowski, Fortunat. Montaigne, sa vie publique et privée. Nouvelle Revue 

Critique, 1938. 284 p. 24 frs. 
Detailed life of the master, including minute details and events, the development of his 
personality, etc., the whole interwoven with a unique spiritual biography drawn from 
the Essais (A). 

Taillandier, Mme Saint René. Madame de Sévigné et sa fille. Grasset, 1938. 
300 p. 18 frs. 

Up-to-date biography of Mme de Sévigné, taken chiefly from the Letires. Not intended to 
be a work of scholarship, it is none the less an interesting presentation for the general 
reader and for all but the most advanced students. (B). 

Thibaudet, Albert. Réflections sur la littérature. N. R. F., 1938. 265 p. 24 frs. 
A collection of stimulating critical articles, of interest to libraries which do not possess 
files of the literary periodicals in which most of them originally appeared. (B). 

Thomasson, Colonel de. Les curiosités de la langue francaise. Larousse, 1938. 

285 p. 40 frs. 
Semantic and phonological study of representative French words and expressions, chosen 
from typical works—from the plays of Corneille to modern student slang. Good classifica- 
tion. Index. (B). 

Valéry, Paul. Degas, danse, dessin. N. R. F., 1938. 179 p. 17 frs. 

Sympathetic picture of the artist, portrayed as a very human and hard working person. 
Personal recollections of Rouart, Degas’ friend, revealing the painter’s views on the inter- 
relationship between painting, music, and the dance. (B). 

Valéry, Paul, and others. La France veut la liberté. Plon, 1938. 245 p. 18 frs. 
Discussion by contemporary writers of the idea of liberty in relation to history, democ- 
racy, finance, and syndicalism. The reader is reassured that, despite party differences, 
the goal of every Frenchman is the attainment of liberty. (B). 

Vioux, Marcelle. Louise de la Valliére. Fasquelle, 1938. 260 p. 18 frs. 

Vol. 1 in the series “Les amours de Louis XIV.” The story of the first of the Grand 
Monarch’s three important affairs, that with the only woman who loved him completely 
and without design. (B). 

Vloberg, Maurice. La vierge notre médiatrice. Grenoble, Arthaud, 1938. 270 

p. 50 frs. 
Able treatment of the influence of the cult of the Virgin in art from early Christian times 
to the present day. The religious aspect receives more attention than the artistic. Mag- 
nificent illustrations. (B). 
FICTION 

Amiguet, Philippe. Oz volent les aigles. Michel, 1939. 251 p. 18 frs. 

A story of a frustrated husband’s ill-fated pursuit of happiness in an extra-marital 
affair. The author is more successful in conveying the atmosphere of the Alpine town in 
which the story is laid than in handling adequately the exigencies of his plot. (C). 
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Berger, Marcel. (ed.) Les plus jolies histoires d’enfants. Emile-Paul, 1938. 
267 p. 18 frs. 
Fine collection of children’s stories from the pens of Duhamel, Colette, Bernard, Maurois, 
and others. (C). 


Boulle, Henri. Evangéline. Emile-Paul, 1939. 221 p. 18 frs. 
Highly romantic account of the difficulties ensuing from a mother’s breaking an idyllic 
love affair. A mariage de convenance for the girl results; only after the husband’s death 
} can her first love be consummated. Good character study with considerable regional 
. flavor. (B). 
Cahuet, Albéric. La femme aux images. Fasquelle, 1938. 190 p. 16 frs. 
Two love stories ingeniously interwoven: the psychological study of a man’s unhappy 
affair and an analysis of this love by a woman psychiatrist with whom the same person 
is later happily married. (C). 
Chabannes, Hédwige de. Port de l’air. Fayard, 1938. 240 p. 18 frs. 


Light-weight romance of the air by a noted aviatrix. (C). 


1» Chauviré, Roger. Cécile Vardoux. Flammarion, 1939. 247 p. 18 frs. 
The story of a girl who renounces marriage because of moral scruples and physical 
repugnance, who then devotes herself to works of charity. The effect of her growing dis- 
quietude in later years is tragic. (Grand Prix du Roman.) (B). 

Chazournes, Félix de. Caroline, ou le départ pour les Iles. N. R. F., 1938. 

280 p. 21 frs. 

Depressing tale of frustrated hopes and disappointed love. Of quite uneven quality, this 
novel is notable for some fine bits of description and well-drawn native types. (Prix 
Fémina.) (B). 

Corthis, André. Masques. Fayard, 1938. 301 p. 18 frs. 
The story of a woman who gradually becomes aware of the mediocrity of the man whom 
she had made her idol. Highly melodramatic. (C). 


Demaison, André. La nouvelle arche de Noé. Grasset, 1938. 348 p. 18 frs. 
Authentic account of the transportation of a shipload of wild animals. Psychological 
studies of certain animals. Realistic pictures of native and French colonial types. (B). 


4 Dominique, Pierre. Colére sur Paris. Flammarion, 1938. 340 p. 18 frs. 
Melodramatic account of a highiy fantastic war to the death between Fascists and Com- 
munists in Paris. (C). 

’ Fauconnier, Henri. Visions. Stock, 1938. 297 p. 20 frs. 


id Seven highly impressionistic short stories, rich in the local color of the Malay peninsula. 
ly Marked by considerable suspense and better-than-average character development. (B). 


. Francis, Robert. La jeune fille secréte. N. R. F., 1938. 218 p. 18 frs. 

0) Quite original treatment of the problems of a wife abandoned and tormented by her 

; husband. Beautifully and poetically written. (B). 

a Gilbert, O. -P. Pilotes de ligne. N. R. F., 1938. 220 p. 20 frs. 

g- Five superb short stories, of which the last, Le chant des morts vivants, is outstanding among 
; recent French examples of the genre. (B). 

Giraudoux, Jean. Choix des élues. Grasset, 1939. 335 p. 21 frs. 

Psychological study of the superlatively intelligent and sensitive woman, who realizes 
tal : that despite the affection of an adoring family, she will always remain alone. The richest 
of Giraudoux novels to date, with his characteristic tendency to mix profound psycho- 
logical insight and simple humor. (A). 
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*Launay, Pierre-Jean. Léonie la bienheureuse. Denoél, 1938. 220 p. 18 frs. 
The sufferings of a peasant woman, whose husband seeks elsewhere the physical satisfac- 
tion that she denies him because of religious scruples. Her cup of woe is full when her 
only child admits that he no longer wishes to study for the priesthood. A work of promise 
rather than of achievement. (Prix. Ranaudot.) (C). 


La Varende, Jean de. Le centaure de Dieu. Grasset, 1938. 328 p. 15 frs. 

The son of an ancient Norman family, out of line with the traditions of his house, enters 
holy orders, to die at last alone at an African mission station. Intimate picture of the 
life of the proud, conservative Norman gentry. (B). 

. Le sorcier vert—J ean Chuintain. Sorlot, 1938. 125 p. 10 frs. 

Novel drawn from the well-known Norman legends of Jean Chuintain. Interesting study 
of sorcery. (C). 

Lot, Fernand. L’homme qui vola le fleuve. Fasquelle, 1938. 187 p. 18 frs. 
Love story in a setting of military operations in southern France during the sixteenth 
century. Excellent plot development gives an illusion of reality to the heroine’s emotional 
struggle. (Prix du Premier Roman.) (C). 


*Luce, Amy. Anna premier visage. Grasset, 1938. 198 p. 16 frs. 50. 
Penetrating study of one woman’s close friendship with another. The woman is cruelly 
shocked when the other person falls in love normally and completely. (B). 


Mauriac, Francois. Les chemins de la mer. Grasset, 1939. 322 p. 21 frs. 
An account of the moral and material dissolution of a family. Hardly equal in effect to 
the author’s best works, but rich in delicately-shaded descriptions and finely-etched 
character analyses. (A). 


*Monnier, Thyde. Le pain des pauvres. Grasset, 1938. 332 p. 18 frs. 
Giono-esque tale of the love, separation, and final happy union of a Provengal girl and 
youth. Unusual descriptions of rustic settings and peasant customs. (B). 


*Nizan, Paul. La conspiration. N. R. F., 1938. 250 p. 22 frs. 
Excellent treatment of the plans of five students in their early twenties. Revolutionary 
ideals, stolen secrets, and plots for a civil war are forgotten or discarded when the youths 
get their degrees and enter their careers. (Prix Interallié.) (C). 


Olivier, Gabriel. Le drame du glandier. Denoél, 1938. 331 p. 21 frs. 
A novelized version of the notorious Lafarge affair. (C). 
Rageot, Gaston. Anne-Jeanne. Plon, 1938. 273 p. 18 frs. 
Deftly handled treatment of marital discord which leads to tragedy and suicide. Three 
principal characters are sharply drawn. (B). 
Romains, Jules. Les hommes de bonne volonté. vol. xv. Prélude a Verdun. 
294 p. Vol. xv1. Verdun. 306 p. Flammarion, 1938. 18 frs. each. 


The most recent volumes of Romains’ lengthy picture of early twentieth-century France, 
which bring his narrative down to 1916. Verdun has been acclaimed by critics and war 
veterans alike as the most powerful war novel in French since Le feu. Convincing because 
of the description of the conduct in battle of soldiers of all ranks. (B). 


Roy, Bernard. Jean des vieilles lunes. Tisné, 1938. 219 p. 18 frs. 
Amusing short stories, marked by droll humor and melodramatic endings. (C). 


Saint Exupéry, Antoine de. Terre des hommes. N. R. F., 1939. 220 p. 18 frs. 
A collection of anecdotes centering about an airplane crash in the desert. Intensely 
moving without being melodramatic. (B). 
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Sandy, Isabelle. Le serpent autour du monde. Bloud & Gay, 1938. 250 p. 20 
frs. 
Love story with unusual setting and a strong element of mystery, of which the chief 
theme is the overcoming of family hatred. (B). 


Silve, Claude. Un jardin vers l’est. Grasset, 1938. 280 p. 18 frs. 
Exotic tale of a French boy, taken to Africa by kidnappers, who develops such a liking 
for their carefree existence that he dies soon after he is recognized and returned to his 
home. (C). 


Silvestre, Charles. Mére et fils. Plon, 1938. 286 p. 18 frs. 
Rather trite treatment of the theme of a mother’s influence on her son, which is so strong 
in this instance that the boy gives up the girl whom he loves and continues to manage the 
family estate. (C). 


*Simenon, George. La Marie du port. N. R. F., 1938, 220 p. 16 frs. 50. 
Simple and natural narrative, abounding with love and jealousy, in the setting of a 
Norman fishing port. Perhaps the finest character portrayal that the author has done to 
date. (C). 


*Troyat, Henri. L’araignée. Plon, 1938. 285 p. 18 frs. 
Realistic portrait of a lower middle class family, with most attention given to the son, 
a rather neurasthenic adolescent who vainly tries to satisfy his jealous affection for his 
sisters by doing everything in his power to prevent their marriages. (Prix Goncourt.) (B). 


Valliéres, Jean des. Les filles du Rhone. Michel, 1938. 315 p. 18 frs. 
Festivals, dances, and typical characters of the lower Rhone valley presented in scenario- 
like form and style. (C). 
Vercel, Roger. A l’assaut des Péles. Michel, 1938. 253 p. 18 frs. 
Novelized account of Arctic and Antarctic expeditions from the days of Henry Hudson 
to the present. Stressing men, not technicalities, Vercel sees in such adventures com- 
pensation for the lethargy and cowardice of the rest of the world. (C). 
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Half-Time Honors Work in French: Theory, 


Practice, Results 


CHARLES R. BAGLEY 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


(Author’s summary.—A short account of a tutor’s experience with various types of Honors 
Work in French over a period of nineteen years, with special reference to the half-time 
program. ) 


OON after he came to Swarthmore in 1921, President Aydelotte per- 

suaded his faculty to establish a program of Honors work in which the 
student spent his or her entire time during the Junior and Senior years 
working intensively in a major field of study under the supervision of dif- 
ferent tutors. The idea came from the older English universities, but the 
plan as first set up at Swarthmore and later modified in many ways was an 
adaptation of the English system to local American conditions. Since no 
one seemed able to find a better name for the Swarthmore plan, the term 
“Honors” was taken direct from the English, with no change except in the 
spelling of the word. In the older English universities students are divided 
into two classes according to the program of work which they follow. Those 
who are interested mainly in college life and who are content merely to 
pass their examinations take a general course which leads to the “‘pass” 
degree. Those who are more interested in intellectual matters and who 
wish to work for the honor that goes with a more ambitious program 
(‘‘qui honorem ambiunt” as they are indicated in the list of examination 
results) do intensive and somewhat independent work in one field, or in 
several related fields, and, if successful, may take the degree of “B.A. 
(honours).’”’ Not only is this program of study more difficult, but also the 
standard of achievement is higher than that for the “pass” degree. 

Before 1921, several institutions in this country had been using the 
tutorial system, but as far as I know Swarthmore was the first college 
in the United States to set up a full-time Honors program under this sys- 
tem, with final examinations given by outside examiners at the end of the 
Senior year. In my opinion, the Swarthmore plan is more satisfactory, 
certainly for most American institutions, than the system which the English 
use with good results. For instance, Swarthmore Honors students, instead 
of being taken individually for the tutorial, are handled in very small 
groups, an arrangement which makes for more discussion and less expense. 
Often they have two tutorials per week with different tutors instead of 
one tutorial per week with the same tutor throughout a semester. This 
plan insures a broader approach to the work and obviates the unfortunate 
circumstance which sometimes arises in the English system of having the 
student tied to one uninteresting tutor for a whole term, perhaps for a year 
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or more. Choosing students at the end of their Sophomore year after having 
worked with them for two years, the faculty is generally able to eliminate 
in the beginning all those applicants for Honors work who do not have the 
character and ability to do serious work of high quality. However, the 
present discussion is not primarily concerned with appraising the relative 
merits of the English system, which I knew as a student, or of the Swarth- 
more plan, which I knew as a tutor for a period of seven years. It is devoted 
to an account of another adaptation of the English system to suit other 
American conditions. 

Since 1921, an increasing number of colleges and universities in this 
country have been experimenting with Honors work of various types, but 
comparatively few have adopted the full-time program of tutorials, with 
outside examiners for the final examinations. For many institutions such 
a program is too expensive; for others it is too great a break with the past. 
Some faculties, while favorably impressed by the theory underlying Honors 
work, feel that it would be unwise to embark on a program in which few 
of their number have had any experience. In some cases a program has been 
adopted for the Junior and Senior years which is, in effect, a compromise 
between the concentration necessitated by a full-time Honors plan and the 
variety afforded by the American system of free electives. It may be argued 
that this arrangement combines the best points of both systems, in that it 
gives the undergraduate the benefit of doing intensive work with tutors in 
his major field without depriving him of the broadening influences that 
should come from sampling or continuing courses in other depart- 
ments. 

For the last nine years I have been doing this sort of half-time Honors 
work in French. As many friends and colleagues have written for informa- 
tion concerning the working of our plan, I think that perhaps the story 
of our experience may be helpful for teachers already working along similar 
lines and also for those who may be considering the introduction of Honors 
work in their department. Although this case history deals with French 
only, our department has done enough Honors work in Spanish to show 
that essentially the same conditions hold for those working in that field. 

In order to be eligible for our Honors work, which normally begins with 
the Junior year, a student must have a general average for the first two 
years of slightly better than ‘“B—C”’; or else he must have a satisfactory 
general average, a high average for the courses taken in the department 
of his prospective major, plus special permission from the Committee on 
Educational Policy. The numerical average is not, of course, an infallible 
guide in choosing the right men. Occasionally it has happened that a man 
who could get good grades in regular courses lacked the initiative and in- 
dependence required for success in Honors work; while the man with only 
a medium average in courses but with genuine intellectual curiosity, when 
admitted to the group by special permission, has found just the challenge 
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that was needed to make of him a fine student. It is probably wise to have 
a minimum requirement for all candidates, but it is also wise not to hold to 
it too rigidly. One can afford to speculate on students who have been 
recommended by their instructors as having character and intellectual 
curiosity, qualities not always represented by a good average. These are 
special cases, however. Most genuine students will reveal themselves in 
their grades as well as in other ways. 

The nature of the Honors program is explained to eligible candidates, 
and they decide, usually after consulting friends already in the work, 
whether they wish to undertake it or to continue in regular courses. Nearly 
all of our eligible candidates have decided to do Honors work, though a few 
have preferred to continue regular course work and a few others have been 
advised to do so. As the total number of students majoring in French is 
small in comparison with those in English and the Social Sciences, we have 
in each class only a few men qualified for the Honors group. Strangely 
enough, this number has ranged from one to six during the last five years. 

Students accepted for Honors work are divided into groups, and each 
group is assigned to a tutor for one semester. For each group under his 
direction the tutor receives credit for one course in his teaching schedule. 
The student receives twelve hours credit for the Junior year and eighteen 
hours credit for the Senior year, a total of thirty hours, which satisfies the 
requirement for the major. With us, the size of each group depends largely 
on the number of eligible candidates, but the general opinion of the tutors 
is that three students make the ideal group. When there are less than three, 
discussion suffers; when there are more, the group tends to become un- 
wieldy, especially with an essay to be read by each man. 

The choice of a tutor is even more important than the choice of the right 
students. It goes without saying that he should be competent in his own 
field, should speak the language well, and should have an attractive per- 
sonality. A broad general knowledge is also extremely desirable. Unless the 
tutor in charge of a group has, in addition to these essential qualifications, 
a genuine enthusiasm for this sort of program and enjoys working with un- 
dergraduates informally, it is not likely that he will be successful. Fortu- 
nately in most departments there are at least two or three instructors who 
enjoy this kind of study and who are qualified to supervise a group. 

A tutor meets his tutees once a week, either in his own home or in a 
small seminar room, for a period which may last anywhere from two to four 
hours. Essays prepared by the students are read and discussed by the whole 
group, then turned over to the tutor for written corrections and criticisms. 
This is followed by a general discussion of the subject. Finally, subjects are 
assigned for next week’s essays, and suggestions are given concerning bib- 
liography. All essays are written in French, and normally all discussion is 
carried on in the language as well. Sometimes in the beginning a group may 
meet twice a week until the new type of work is well under way, and essays 
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may come every two weeks instead of weekly when there is a large amount 
of reading to be done. It is the tutor’s duty to create an atmosphere of friend- 
ly informality, where every member of the group will feel free and even 
anxious to take part in the discussion. This work is just the opposite of a 
lecture, where the instructor talks and the students take notes. Here the 
students talk and the tutor comments and criticizes. It is, frankly, an at- 
tempt to help students educate themselves under the friendly direction and 
with the sympathetic collaboration of the tutor. If it is to succeed, students 
must be taught to be active rather than passive, to be intellectually honest, 
to develop initiative in handling their problems, and to derive satisfaction 
from their own intellectual achievements. It is fortunate if the tutor can 
establish within his group a feeling of comradeship in study that will make 
each meeting a pleasant and exciting intellectual adventure for all con- 
cerned. The regular essay, weekly or at least fortnightly, is absolutely es- 
sential. Without the regular essay and without a tutor who knows how to 
stimulate his students to active participation, an Honors group has few ad- 
vantages over any other small class. 
As far as subject-matter is concerned, we aim to give our Honors men 
a general introduction to the various phases of French civilization: litera- 
ture, language, history, philosophy, fine arts, etc., with a more detailed 
knowledge of the major figures in literature. Their program differs from 
that of the regular course majors in that it is more intensive at certain 
points. Honors men have more time for independent reading and are there- 
fore expected to work more with the original texts and to give in their essays 
judgments of their own, rather than the diluted opinions of others. The pro- 
gram for the Junior and Senior years is divided into four parts: Background 
and Literature of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance; Literature and 
Society of the Classical Age; Literature, History, and Philosophy of the 
Eighteenth Century; Literature and Thought since 1815. One semester of 
tutorial work is devoted to each of the four periods, which may be taken in 
any convenient order. We have found that there is no particular advantage 
in following a strict chronological order, but it is desirable to have each pe- 
riod handled by a tutor who has specialized in that field. A considerable per- 
centage of our French majors of Honors standing spend the Junior year 
abroad with the Delaware Foreign Study Group, returning here for the last 
year’s work in one of the Senior Honors groups. Occasionally a non-Honors 
major shows such marked improvement during his Junior year that he is 
promoted to the Honors group at the beginning of his Senior year. Thus, 
under normal conditions, we have one small group of Honors men for the 
Junior year and one large or two small groups for the Senior year. Conse- 
quently the program of tutorials often has to be adjusted to meet the needs 
of individual groups. 
It should be remembered that this is undergraduate, not graduate, work. 
Little time is available for long research problems, but small ones may be 
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undertaken; and it is possible in this way to instill in students a scholarly 
approach and a genuine respect for accuracy. 

When students and tutor work together in the right spirit, there is little 
opportunity or incentive for bluffing on the part of either. It should be clear- 
ly understood in the beginning that such work is a collaboration, not a con- 
test of wits or a struggle for grades. Likewise there is no point in “‘cram- 
ming”’ for final examinations when the questions are such that they cannot 
be answered by facts memorized the night before; the work must be done 
faithfully from week to week if the Honors student hopes to pass his exami- 
nations with distinction. The greatest advantage of a good Honors tutorial 
group, in my opinion, is that it tends to excite intellectual curiosity and to 
develop intellectual honesty in the capable student, and stimulates him to 
progress at a more rapid pace than he would ordinarily do in a regular 
course, where the pace is necessarily adapted to suit the average student. 

While tutorial work in a small group has certain definite advantages, it 
may easily develop characteristic weaknesses unless one is warned in ad- 
vance. For instance, the tutor who has been accustomed to lecture in regular 
courses should guard against the temptation to do for his students work 
which they can and should do for themselves. He should be careful not to 
monopolize the discussion, and, of course, he should not be too dogmatic in 
his criticisms. Groups should normally have a change of tutors at the end 
of each semester unless the work is going so smoothly that the students 
themselves prefer to go on for a whole year. In that case, a tutor should try 
to give his students other points of view by asking colleagues of his own de- 
partment or friends of other departments to meet with his group at least 
once during the year. 

Our final examinations consist of four three-hour written examinations, 
followed by an oral in French of thirty to forty-five minutes in length. 
These examinations are given by a committee, composed partly of tutors 
and partly of other members of the department who have not worked with 
the men during their last two years. Since the candidates have already 
fulfilled all quantitative requirements by their weekly essays, the final ex- 
aminations are designed to test the quality of their work, particularly their 
ability to discuss a question intelligently from a new point of view and their 
ability to express their replies clearly and forcefully. Accordingly, in each 
examination paper there are usually nine to twelve questions, of which the 
candidates are requested to attempt not more than three. For the written 
examination a period of thirty minutes is allotted for choosing questions 
and making outlines, this in addition to the regular three-hour examination 
period. In the oral examination the student is tested for fluency and correct- 
ness of his spoken French, for his general knowledge of French civilization, 
and for further specific knowledge of certain questions attempted in the 
written examinations. Since undergraduates are not accustomed to oral 
examinations, we have found that great care must be exercised to put them 
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at ease before proceeding with the questions. It is also advisable to limit the 
number of professors in the oral to three or four at the most. We made the 
mistake of having too many professors present in the beginning, with the 
result that even the best students became rattled and were unable to do 
themselves justice. In recent years we have invited the Juniors to take part, 
without responsibility, in the Senior written and oral examinations. This 
experience has helped them make a better showing in their own examina- 
tions a year later. 

Naturally it is difficult, if not impossible, to measure accurately the re- 
sults of any educational program. However, we can get a general idea of 
what our half-time Honors work in French has accomplished by consulting 
the opinions of tutors and students who have been engaged in it, and by 
examining the post-graduate records of these students. 

The tutors who have been most closely associated with the work for a 
number of years consider it more difficult than regular class work for both 
tutor and students, but also more stimulating. They agree that in the Hon- 
ors tutorial they can do much more for the intelligent and ambitious stu- 
dent than is possible in a regular class, where there are usually students 
ranging in intelligence from “‘A” to “‘E,” and where one is always limited to 
a maximum time of fifty-five minutes for each meeting. On the personal 
side, the tutors find that the tutorial work tends to establish more pleasant 
and more lasting relations between students and instructor. 

What do the students themselves think of this type of work? Two 
years ago we made a survey of classes 1931-1935 (five classes, a total of 
twenty-eight students), in the hope of getting a fairly definite answer to 
this question. Each man was asked to give his record since leaving college 
and his frank opinion of the undergraduate Honors work which he had 
done with us, as seen in the light of his post-graduate activities. Three men 
could not be located; twenty-five replied, some at great length. 

Of this group of 25 students, 20 went on to do graduate work in Ro- 
mance Languages, Law, Business, and Russian at the following universi- 
ties: Bordeaux, Brown, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Paris, Princeton, and 
Yale. Six of these men went straight from college into work of various 
sorts; one man, at the time of the survey, had not found any regular em- 
ployment. Of those doing graduate work, eight took the M.A. degree, four 
the LL.B., two the degree of Master of Business Administration; three have 
since taken the Ph.D., and three others are now completing their theses for 
the doctorate. On the whole, this was a very exceptional group of students, 
and their replies, I think, are worthy of consideration. 

Practically all 25 admitted that they had enjoyed their Honors work. 

All but two felt that they had derived more benefit from the Honors 
work than from their regular courses. One of these thought that the Honors 
work was supplementary to course work and that each was equally helpful; 
the other declared frankly that he had been out of place in the Honors 
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group and that he could have made better grades by staying in the regular 
course. A large majority of those doing graduate work testified that Honors 
work had bridged the gap for them between undergraduate and graduate 
study. Several of these men had decided to do graduate work as a result of 
the inspiration received in the undergraduate tutorial. (The fact that 72 
per cent of the entire group decided to take up graduate work may, in itself, 
have some significance.) Three of the six men in business declared that they 
were continuing, during leisure moments, some of the work begun in the 
Honors group. For instance, one man in newspaper work had bought a 
complete set of Proust and was rereading it a little at a time. Another in 
the telephone business was spending his winter evenings in the far North 
rereading Flaubert, whom he had not properly appreciated as an under- 
graduate. The third man, starting his career in the publishing business, 
wrote that he was applying successfully in his daily tasks there the same 
methods that he had used in his Honors work at college. Many referred to 
the friendly atmosphere of the group as being one of the happiest memories 
of college life. Some were extremely articulate in denouncing the compara- 
tive superficiality of the average course work. 

In round numbers, 5 per cent were disappointed as they looked back on 
their undergraduate Honors work in French; 10 per cent were favorably 
impressed but lukewarm; about 35 per cent could point to definite benefits 
which they had derived from it; and about 50 per cent were decidedly en- 
thusiastic. Approximately the same percentages would hold for the three 
classes graduated since the survey was completed. 

Despite the almost unanimous approval of the work, in principle, there 
were many criticisms and suggestions concerning various details. A few 
criticisms were typical undergraduate reactions to hard work, grading sys- 
tems, examinations, etc.; a few suggestions were obviously impracticable; 
but many of the most intelligent members of the group, genuinely con- 
cerned for the future of Honors work in their alma mater, sent us thoughtful 
suggestions which we were able to experiment with immediately. Several 
of these were later adopted as a permanent part of our plan, and as such 
have been described above. 

It is impossible to give here even a summary of all replies since the 
aggregate runs to well over ten thousand words. However, the tone of some 
of the more enthusiastic replies may be seen in the following short extracts: 

1. “I think the placing of more responsibility on the student was a 
maturing influence, encouraging and developing independence of thought 
and action. Finally, I liked the closer association with the professor. I think 
that is something which almost all college students want but few know how 
to develop.” 

2. “With my introduction to Honors work I conceived for the first time 
some idea of what constitutes serious study and real learning. Honors work 
forces a student to be pretty much on his own, to dig things out and criticize 
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for himself. This is a grown-up procedure, something typical of life as it will 
be found outside of school.” 

3. ‘The greatest benefit of Honors work has manifested itself since my 
graduation. I do not mean that I have been particularly able to apply the 
acquired information to my business activities, but rather that I have kept 
a desire to complete the picture during leisure time by the same methods.” 

4, “With a good reading list in place of a professor in a lecture course I 
believe a student would be ready for a final examination in about half the 
time it takes now. In Honors work, on the other hand, the teacher is placed 
in an entirely different relationship to his students. He is one of them, par- 
ticipating in their discussions, learning and imparting knowledge, as they 
are. In this relationship the greater learning, the wider experience, and the 
broader background of the instructor are put to a really valuable use. In 
this informal, personal manner of instruction full advantage is taken of the 
teacher’s qualifications, for he becomes a real guide who can make a stu- 
dent see what he sees in a work, who can make study as interesting and alive 
to the student as it is to him. I think this is what teaching ought to do.”’ 

5. “It seemed to me that the Honors system was the ideal method for 
those who were really interested in mastering their major subject; it gave 
us a certain independence in our work, the chance to go ahead at our own 
pace, the opportunity to express ourselves and to discuss our efforts through 
the reading and criticisms of our papers at the weekly meetings. We talked 
of many things besides literature; we came to realize that we were studying 
life through literature.” 

6. ‘The American system sins by pampering the student; the French 
system by treating him too severely. Whenever I seek a ‘juste milieu,’ I am 
able to visualize nothing better than the Honors system I knew as an un- 
dergraduate . .. Doubtless I have gone as far as most other Honors stu- 
dents in the post-1930 group, and I have nothing but praise to give for the 
system. Not only did I cover much more ground than might have been 
possible in regular courses, thereby gaining a background which has been 
the basis of my work, but I also acquired this confidence in my own ability 
to create which has given me the courage to continue.”’ 

I do not wish to leave the impression that our Honors work in French 
has been perfectly successful (certain it is that we have made our share of 
mistakes), or that the tutorial method is always the best to employ. Honors 
work has definite limitations. To begin with, it is very expensive. Secondly, 
it is not wholly successful (and I personally doubt that it is even worth 
while) for any but intelligent and ambitious students who may be trusted 
to do independent work. And finally, it cannot make up for the lack of good 
teachers. On the other hand, our experience has led us to believe that, under 
favorable conditions, it offers genuine students an excellent opportunity to 
begin their education while they are still in college. 











Outside Reading 


Huco Gipuz 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


(Author’s summary.—If the idea of outside reading is properly presented to high school pupils 
they will gladly do it for the fun of reading and not merely for credit. The better they can 
read the more they will read.) 


HAT “‘He who can, does,”’ or ‘Nothing succeeds like success”’ is well 
illustrated by what I shall have to say about “Outside Reading.” 

The figures that I shall present in this article will show that those who 
can do the best work do the most. Those who can most easily read, read the 
most. It is admitted that this is neither new nor revolutionary. It is sub- 
mitted merely as another piece of evidence in support of the thesis. 

To begin at the beginning, let me state briefly how I went about this 
little experiment with reading. This was not an experiment in the scientific 
manner. I have no statistical data to prove my contentions. I have merely 
some raw figures that lead me to the conclusions stated above. 

A year ago last fall I decided to try out, in our Training School, a theory 
of mine, that pupils will do outside reading voluntarily. I asked my second- 
year pupils if they would care to do some ‘reading, not required for the 
course, without extra credit, just for the fun of reading. Most of the class 
was willing to do it. I had already put aside a goodly number of simple 
readers to bring to the classroom, but I decided that before placing them on 
the desk I should find out if the students were really in earnest, and try to 
get them to demand the books. After several days, when the books were not 
forthcoming, a few of the pupils asked about them. Soon more asked when 
we were to begin the reading which had been mentioned. Having found that 
there was a healthy interest in the reading, I brought in some fifty readers. 
Our agreement was that a minimum of about twenty-five pages a month 
was to be read. A sheet with each pupil’s name and a space for a record of 
the number of pages read each month, was posted. 

Some of the pupils picked their own books, others asked the teacher for 
direction in the choice of books. So far as possible each one was given a book 
that would correspond to his ability and interest. Not all of them took 
books at once. Some put off their selection until well along in the month. 
On the first of the following month each one was asked to put in the space 
opposite his name the number of pages read, and to hand to the teacher a 
slip of paper with the name of the book and the number of pages read. 

The report of the first month showed that four pupils had read 100 pages 
or more. The lowest number of pages recorded was 26. There was a total of 
1236 pages read, making an average of over 60 pages per pupils for the 21 
members of the class. This average increased during the first four months 
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until January, when it reached its highest point, with an average of a frac- 
tion of over 79 pages. The total number of pages read that month was 1667. 
From then on until the end of April, when the zmount read reached a low 
mark of only 347 pages for the whole class, bringing the average per pupil 
down to 16.5 pages for that month. Only eight pupils reported reading for 
April. Some of the others said that they had read some, but that it was so 
much less than usual that they did not want to report. 

During the month of May the class decided that, owing to the numerous 
activities incident to graduation and the closing of school, there would be 
little time left for the outside reading. Since the whole matter was on a 
voluntary basis I raised no objections. 

The final grades made by the pupils run fairly on a level with the 
amount of reading done. There is some overlapping, but not a great deal. 
The pupils making A read from 502-1125 pages during the year; those 
making B read from 566-983 pages; those making C read from 189-457 
pages; and those making D read from 171-355 pages. 

The average number of pages read by the various groups is as follows: 
A—744; B—743; C—324; D—230. It will be noted that the average for the 
A’s and B’s is practically the same. As a matter of fact one of the B’s was a 
B+ with 983 pages to her credit. This pupil would have made an A, but 
owing to too many outside activities at the end of the school year did not 
do as well as expected on her final examination and consequently did not 
get the expected A. If she had received the A, the average for that group 
would have been noticeably higher than that for the B group. 

On the standardized test given as a final examination the same correla- 
tion between the amount read and the scores made was noted, especially on 
the Vocabulary section. The pupils were shown that they really had re- 
ceived extra credit in the higher scores made on the final examination. 

In examining the amount of reading and comparing it with the grades 
made, it will be noted that the best pupils read the most and the poorer 
ones the least. A detailed study of all the figures which I have, but which is 
hardly necessary here, would show that this is true in almost every case. 

Some readers may be curious to know what sort of books the pupils 
tead. In order to give some idea of the type of reading done I shall give a 
partial list, which I am certain will suffice for the purpose. The books are 
listed at random as they lie on the desk. No attempt has been made to 
arrange them in the order of difficulty. 

Aventures de la Famille Gautier, Spink and Millis 

Les Trois Mousquetaires (Hawkins ed.) 

Sept Contes de la Vieille France, Giduz and Holmes 

Mémoires d’un Ane, la Comtesse de Ségur 

A lEnseigne du Coq, Saxelby 


Sans Famille (various editions) 
Lectures pour Débutants, Pargment 
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Le Beau Pays de France, Spink 

Mes Premiéres Lectures, Mercier 

L’ Aventure de Ted Bopp; Twelve French Plays, Marc Ceppi 
Contes et Légendes, Guerber-Crosse 
Petits Contes de France, Méras and Roth 
La Question d’ Argent (Henning ed.) 
Maria Chapedelaine 

Jeanne d’ Arc 

Aucassin et Nicolette 

Perrine 

Pierrille 

Favorite French Stories, Parker 

Les Contes des Sept Sages, Giduz and Holmes 
Carmen 

Le Petit Chose 

Les Misérables 

La Tulipe Noire 

La Belle France, Vermont 

Paris Pittoresque 

La France, Hills and Dondo 

Emile et les Détectives 


One may see from the titles mentioned that the range of reading was 
very wide both in difficulty and interest. The pupils were advised, so far as 
possible, to read books that would not require too much thumbing of the 
vocabulary. The object of the reading was to develop independently an 
ability to read fluently without too much recourse to translation. This was 
achieved in the case of the better pupils. And even some of the poorer ones 
admitted that they had succeeded in reading some of the easier selections 
without translating. 

I have been asked how I know that the pupils really read the amount 
marked down on the record. I do not know it as I would if I had tested each 
one on his reading, but I am confident that the pupil who put down 14 pages 
for the month’s reading was honest enough. The one who put down 525 was 
equally honest. 

It may be of interest to know that the pupil who read 525 pages in one 
month said that she was certain that she had read much more than the 
total of 1125 pages that she recorded for the year. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this is true, for this girl entered a class in sophomore French at 
the University of North Carolina last summer. In a class of about 20 there 
were two A’s at the end of the course. One of them was made by this girl. 
All the other members of the class had had at least one year of college 
French before entering this course. It certainly paid this girl to do her out- 
side reading! The boy who read just under 1000 pages entered the sopho- 
more French class and a girl who read approximately the same amount 
writes that in her freshman French the work is so simple that she is bored 
with the work! And there have been other reports from students in college, 
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all indicating that their outside reading has materially helped them in their 
present courses. 

As a further indication of the truth of the statements made at the outset 
let us consider the first-year class. After some eight weeks of work with the 
regular text the same proposition concerning ‘outside reading” was made to 
this class as to the second-year class. The story is somewhat different, 
though the truth of the original statements still holds. 

About one-half of the class of forty decided that they would like to do 
some reading. They asked for help in the selection of books, and the sim- 
plest at hand were given out. At the end of the month, however, only a part 
of those who had taken out books reported any reading. Again it was only 
the best who reported. The amount ranged from fifteen to about forty pages. 
As time went on, much to the discouragement of the instructor, the amount 
of reading dwindled rapidly. At the end of the year there were only two or 
three who were doing any reading. Even these did not make any regular re- 
ports. But there is one encouraging note; three of this class asked for books 
to read during the summer. Two of the three were the best pupils in the 
class, and the other one in the middle group. 

I believe that with a little more careful guidance and suggestion, it will 
be possible next year to direct more of the pupils into the reading habit— 
reading for the fun of reading, as they read in English. I am thoroughly 
satisfied that if pupils can be shown that it is possible for them to read 
French for the story, and not for the sake of making a report to the teacher, 
that it is possible to read French books for the fun of it, not because the 
reading is required or because they may get some extra credit for the out- 
side work, they will be eager to do it. And when they find that they can do 
it they will go ahead with it, for ““He who can, does.” 








A French Club Contest 


VERA L. PEACOCK 
Southern Illinois State Teachers College, Carbondale, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Through its High School French Club Contest the Southern Illinois 
State Teachers College is fostering the interchange of ideas and practices in the French club 
work of this region and offering French teachers and large groups of their pupils an opportunity 
for a better acquaintance with each other and with the foreign language work of the college.) 


AST year, in an effort to become more closely acquainted with groups 
of French students in neighboring towns and to encourage their inter- 
ests in the language as much as possible, the French Club of the Teachers 
College decided to hold a contest. They secured the co-operation of the 
University High School French Club and both organizations agreed to con- 
tribute all of their savings to the project. They decided to invite high school 
French clubs as organizations and to include for the most part activities 
representative of club work rather than of the classroom. 

In order that small clubs might have a fair chance, the first divisions 
were made on the basis of the number of pupils involved in the activity. 
One classification included groups numbering from two to five, another six 
to ten, and a third eleven or more. These classes included two types of ac- 
tivity, musical and dramatic. There was another division for first-year stu- 
dents only in which the events were dramatic in character and in which 
competitions were arranged for both small and large groups. A third com- 
petition was for individual students and consisted of dictation and compre- 
hension tests, recitation of prose and poetry, and impromptu speaking. All 
of these events were open to the public and members of the college faculty 
served as judges. 

The response of the high school clubs was very gratifying. Seventy-five 
pupils came and seemed to enjoy the activities, as well as the opportunity 
of meeting other groups with similar interests. The local clubs served as 
hosts. The president opened the contest with an address of welcome in 
French. She and her committees arranged for a luncheon at the women’s 
dormitory followed by a musical program and two short French films. The 
students were seated by place-cards at the luncheon to foster as much inter- 
change as possible among the groups. Many of the college students at- 
tended, also, and introduced the visitors to each other. Our own students 
prepared souvenir booklets for each of the guests which included a program 
of events, a note of welcome in French, the words of several popular and 
folk songs, and a section for autographs. The musical program was very 
brief. Two young American children who have been for the last three years 
in France sang several songs which they had learned in French schools, after 
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which all joined in the familiar folk songs and learned one or two newer 
ones. 

After the films, prizes were distributed. The winners of the individual 
contests received small French books, mostly collections of poems and songs. 
The winning groups in the other events received prizes for the clubs they 
represented. These prizes varied from a year’s subscription to Le Recueil to 
French games, books on puppetry, and jig-saw puzzle maps of France. The 
expense was met by the contributions of the two local clubs and by a small 
surplus of the registration fee. Each entrant paid fifty cents, of which forty 
went for his luncheon and the remainder for table decorations and prizes. 

This spring the college French groups sponsored another similar contest 
which we now expect to become an annual event. Since more schools were 
interested, the club decided it could not meet all of the expenses without 
aid. An appeal to the President of the college brought sufficient funds for all 
the prizes and generous encouragement. Several class‘fications were added, 
one for puppet shows, one for choric reading, and one for native dances. The 
response was excellent and as time goes on we hope to widen the range of 
activities presented. The groups who participated enjoyed the various com- 
petitions, the opportunity to see the work of other schools, and to meet oth- 
er students. They found interesting also such phases of our college French 
work as we were able to present. Not the least of the benefits derived from 
the project was the association of the various French teachers who spon- 
sored the clubs and who found here an opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems together and to plan for more co-operation in the future. 








Student Recognition of Some Spanish- 
English Cognates 


MINNIE M. MILLER 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


GERALDINE FARR 
Hannibal-LaGrange College 


(Authors’ Summary.—An experiment to test the ability of high school students to recognize 
Spanish-English cognates shows that the average student who has not studied Spanish can 
recognize about seven hundred fifty Spanish words. Writers of texts often assume too great a 
knowledge of English vocabulary on the part of younger students. Deceptive cognates present 
a problem to the beginner.) 


LTHOUGH teachers of foreign languages have long appreciated the 
importance of inference in the acquisition of the ability to read a 
foreign language and while advocates of the reading method have stressed 
the use of cognates in teaching vocabulary, there have been few experi- 
ments! to determine which cognates are most likely to be recognized by 
high school students. There have been several lists of Spanish-English cog- 
nates? published, but apparently there has been no attempt to determine 
which words in the lists would be recognizable cognates to high school stu- 
dents with their limited English vocabularies. It has been the purpose of 
this study to determine through experimentation which Spanish-English 
cognates are most readily recognized by high school students, and to indi- 
cate, from study of the data presented, those cognates which may be used 
in high school texts with some assurance of student comprehension. Such 
information would have a three-fold use: (1) as a supplement to Spanish 
word count studies in the selection of material for graded reading texts, (2) 
as an aid in the evaluation of the difficulty of texts already in use, and (3) 
as a check list for cognates which may safely be omitted from the vocabu- 
laries of school texts, or which may be defined by using the English equiva- 
lent. 

Although cognates are included and adequately defined in the vocabu- 
laries of many texts, it has not been an uncommon practice to explain them 
by giving their English equivalents, regardless of whether or not these 
words could reasonably be assumed to be in the vocabulary of the average 
student. Checking with a list of recognizable cognates would preclude the 

1Cf. the study by L. H. Limper, Student Knowledge of Some French English Cognates 
(unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1931). 

2 Cf. C. F. McHale, Spanish Taught in Spanish (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1919); T. H. Terry, Shortcut to Spanish (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, Company, 1920); A. M. 
Espinosa, “Palabras espafiolas e inglesas,” Hispania, v: 219-228, October, 1922. 
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definition of orificio merely as “orifice” or of perspicacia as “‘perspicacity.” 
Examples of the above proceeding can be found in textbooks now in use. 
Some texts omit most cognates from the vocabulary on the assumption 
that they are self-evident. Others classify them according to orthographical 
differences from the English and omit all words of certain of these classifi- 
cations. 

The cognates used in the experiment were selected from the five thou- 
sand words given the highest merit rating in A Graded Spanish Word Book, 
by Milton A. Buchanan. An attempt was made to include practically every 
cognate possibility, and only words of a technical nature, such as wave and 
créneo, were eliminated on the assumption that the English equivalent 
would not be in the vocabulary of the average high school student. Words 
such as patio and corral, which obviously come into English from the Span- 
ish, were omitted from the list. The resulting list was then alphabetized and 
reduced somewhat by eliminating all exact cognates of which the English 
equivalents occur in the five thousand words of highest frequency and range 
as listed by Edward L. Thorndike in his Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 
Words. The only other class of cognates arbitrarily eliminated as being al- 
most certainly recognizable by a majority of the students was composed of 
those words which are spelled the same in the two languages except for the 
substitution of -ciém in the Spanish for -tion in the English. These words 
were omitted only if the English equivalent appeared in the first five thou- 
sand words of the Thorndike list. Words of similar derivation, as con- 
tinuar, continuacién, and continuo, were grouped together and the one of 
highest rating in the Buchanan Word Book was selected for inclusion in the 
final list. A list of 1,323 cognates was then prepared in the form of a direct- 
recall test for administration in three Kansas high schools: Osage City, 
Lebo, and Madison. The direct-recall test has the rather serious disadvan- 
tage of allowing for some subjectivity in the checking, but it was selected in 
preference to the multiple-choice type because it seemed more nearly to 
approximate the normal reading situation where no suggestion other than 
that of the context is given as to the meaning of the Spanish word. It has the 
additional advantage of decreasing to some extent the probability of suc- 
cessful guessing. 

Two hundred students, none of whom had studied Spanish in school or 
heard it spoken at home, took the test. Seventy-seven were freshmen, twen- 
ty-eight sophomores, forty-seven juniors, and forty-eight seniors. Of these, 
sixty-five had studied a semester or more of Latin, nine a semester or more 
of German, and one hundred thirty-two had studied no foreign language. 
A few came from homes where French, Italian, or Swedish was spoken. The 
majority of the students were between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
Each student covered the entire list of words and was allowed sufficient time 
to finish at his own rate of speed. All tests were personally administered un- 
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der conditions as nearly uniform as the organization of the various schools 
would allow. 

The scoring of the tests presented certain practical difficulties. In order 
to avoid personal differences, all the preliminary scoring was done by one 
person. The tests were then checked for possible errors in scoring. The stu- 
dent was given credit for any related word even though the English word 
given was not the same part of speech as the corresponding Spanish word. 
For example, “agitator” and ‘‘agitation” were considered satisfactory an- 
swers for agitar. The problem of misspelling was more complex than it ap- 
peared at first glance. Some high school pupils had a tendency to guess and 
evolve systems such as omitting final letters or substituting e’s for final o’s 
and a’s in an attempt to arrive at the correct English equivalent. Moreover, 
such devices are often successful, as with such cognates as acto, causa, caso, 
and bruto. In cases where such systems proved less successful, it was often 
impossible to distinguish the errors so made from common spelling errors; 
thus the problem became one of determining the intention of the student 
and of deciding which type of error was made. Since this would have placed 
the experiment on an entirely subjective level, the following plan, though 
not entirely satisfactory, was adopted in the interest of consistency and ob- 
jectivity in scoring. Phonetic spelling, that is any spelling that would pro- 
duce the sound of the correct word, was accepted. 

Another question which arose was whether the position of a word ina 
list as long as this would materially affect the number of correct responses. 
A study of the percentages of correct responses would indicate that this is 
not the case, since those near the end of the list are as high as those at the 
beginning. It seems possible that fatigue might have been offset by the ad- 
ditional practice in recognizing English cognates in Spanish words. Every 
effort was made to limit the working periods so that the task would not be- 
come excessively monotonous. 

English homographs constituted another serious problem, since it is im- 
possible to determine which of two or more possible meanings the student 
had in mind when he wrote the apparently correct response. For example, 
when he wrote “trunk” for ¢ronco, did he have in mind a piece of luggage or 
the main body of a tree or animal? 

Another problem which presented itself was that of partial cognates, 
that is to say words which are cognates in only one of their various mean- 
ings. For example, “‘to astonish” may be a slightly more common meaning 
for admirar than “to admire.” Banco can mean either “bench” or “bank,” 
and bomba is commonly used for “pump” as well as for “bomb.”’ The ques- 
tion now arises as to whether such words, and there were many in the list, 
would have been classified in the five thousand most frequent words as 
listed by Buchanan had their occurrence depended solely on their cognate 
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meanings, since the word count studies cannot take into account variations 
of meanings. 

While all of these considerations tend somewhat to decrease the reliabil- 
ity of the experiment, there are two factors prevailing in the actual class- 
room situation which offset to some extent the effect of these disturbing 
elements. In the first place, the presentation of these words in context rath- 
er than in lists would tend to increase the student’s possibilities for success. 
In the second place, the students who took the test were selected at random, 
whereas those who elect to study Spanish often have a greater interest in 
and aptitude for language than those who do not choose to do so. 

After the tests were scored, each word was given a cognate rating of I, 
II, III, or IV according to the recognizability of the cognate as revealed by 
the total percentage of correct responses for each word. The percentages 
noted below were determined on a normal distribution curve. Examples 
from each group may be of interest. Group I, consisting of cognates recog- 
nized by 93 to 100 per cent of the students, includes such words as accidente, 
alarma, completo, experto, falso, humano, imposible, poeta, positivo, profesor. 
Group II, known by 50 to 92.9 per cent of the students, contains such en- 
tries as acompanar, aspecto, doctrina, examinar, fortuna, gramdtica, imper- 
fecto, industria, invencible, jarro. Group III recognizable by only 7 to 49.9 
per cent of the students includes dgil, anénimo, entonar, equipaje, fragancia, 
inquietud, interés, letra, luminoso, mencionar. Group IV, which contains 
those cognates recognized by 6.9 per cent or less of the students, contain 
words like armonta, decreto, eftmero, estilo, feroz, habilidad, obsequio, ondular, 
pérfido, propicio. The percentages of correct response on various words 
ranged from zero, on indigena, to 98.5 per cent on agricultura. There seems, 
however, to bea slightly greater proportion of easy than of difficult cognates 
in the list. On 60.91 per cent of the words, 50 per cent or more of the stu- 
dents made the correct response, a fact which indicates high recognizability 
for this percentage of the words. 

From the data gathered in this experiment it will be seen that students 
at the high school level are able to recognize a great many Spanish words 
before they start their study of that language. Individual scores on the test 
ranged from 95 to 1,232 correct responses out of 1,323 possibilities. The 
average individual score was 751.5. The average high school student, then, 
has a reading vocabulary of approximately seven hundred fifty Spanish 
words before he ever begins his study of that language. 

But there is another side to the picture. While the beginning student is 
confronted by a large number of readily recognizable Spanish words, he 
soon discovers that a number of Spanish words are not what they seem. The 
number of such deceptive cognates has never been accurately determined 
although lists of them have appeared.’ In addition to already listed decep- 


* S. Scatori, “Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, xv1: 396-401, 
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tive cognates this experiment revealed a number of new ones such as “‘auto” 
for autor, ‘‘best” for bestia, ‘“‘curse’’ for curso, “facial” for fécil, “iron” for 
ironta. Some of these words might be correctly guessed when viewed in con- 
text, but all of the examples selected were those in which the percentage of 
wrong response in the test exceeded that of the correct response. 

A study of the percentages of correct responses at the various high 
school levels reveals a tendency toward a directly proportional relationship 
between high school advancement and the ability to recognize cognates. 
This is particularly noticeable when the freshman percentages are com- 
pared with those made by the seniors. If one takes the word responder as an 
example, the percentage of correct replies for each high school class was as 
follows: freshmen, 83.12 per cent; sophomores, 86.21 per cent; juniors, 91.- 
84 per cent; seniors, 95.53 per cent. The general upward tendency may be 
attributable to improvement in English vocabulary and to increased experi- 
ence with foreign languages. 

A study of the relationship existing between the Buchanan Word Book 
and the recognizability of cognates selected from the five thousand words 
of highest frequency rank given therein reveals the rather interesting fact 
that the proportion of easily recognizable cognates diminishes with each 
successive thousand, while that of those cognates not generally recognized 
increases. That is to say, if a book were being written for beginners in 
Spanish and based on the first thousand words in Buchanan, the cog- 
nates contained therein would, on the whole, be more easily recognizable 
than those contained in thousands of lower frequency. This is easily ex- 
plained if we assume that words frequently used in Spanish are those which 
occur most often in English. While the Spanish cognate of high frequency 
may not resemble the English word any more closely than those cognates of 
lower frequency, its equivalent is usually within the range of the English 
vocabulary of the high school student; therefore the proportion of correct 
responses for the more frequently recurring cognates is higher than for those 
encountered less often. 

It should be borne in mind that this study deals only with the relation- 
ship of the Spanish-English cognates to vocabulary recognition and silent 
reading ability. Its usefulness and limitations as an approach to this impor- 
tant phase of the study of Spanish have been noted. However, every teacher 
of Spanish is aware that cognates may sometimes prove a real detriment to 
correct pronunciation and idiomatic oral expression. 





February, 1932, and W. K. Jones, “Deceptive Doubles: Twin Words—With a Difference,” 
Modern Language Journal, xx: 15-18, October, 1935. 
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German Idioms 


NorMAN L. WILLEY 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


(Author’s summary.—German idioms should be distinguished from mere Germanisms and 
German figurative language. 


HE article, German Idiomatic Speech, by George W. Radimersky in 

MLJ, xxi, 2 (p. 137 ff.) is provocative of reflection. According to the 
author’s summary it professes to “locate the idiom-bearing element in the 
idiomatic expression and to study the various degrees of accuracy in the 
interpretation of the same.’”’ The second of these purposes is entirely neg- 
lected, to be sure, for in every case only one translation is given—pre- 
sumably the one that the author considers accurate—and there is no dis- 
cussion of other possibilities. The first of the alleged purposes Mr. Radi- 
mersky attempts to realize by a tripartite division, which will be discussed 
below. 

It is quite evident from the article that idiom and idiomatic are terms 
that should be carefully defined; for idiomatic speech may be variously inter- 
preted according to its context. The word idiomatic in English means either: 
(1) in conformity with the general usages of the language, in harmony with 
the language spoken by the natives, or (2) in disagreement therewith. 

Thus a foreigner is said to write idiomatic (1) English when one can find 
in his language nothing that strikes one as foreign. His language may be 
ignorant or erroneous, but the ignorance and the errors must be of the kind 
that one might find in the English of a native of corresponding attainments. 
We finally got that far and It is alright with me are idiomatic (1), albeit 
scarcely to be recommended for classroom use; but éo live by water and bread, 
to one or the other teacher of German, the first best, and who can have something 
against it? are unidiomatic (1); for they violate the spirit of our native 
tongue, and could be written only by a foreigner. 

Sense (2) is perfectly defined in the Funk and Wagnalls: 

Idiom or idiomatic phrase . . . is a phrase the meaning of which cannot be deduced from 
its component parts. The following are examples of idiomatic phrases: to bring about (accom- 
plish); to bring to pass; to carry out (make effective, accomplish); to come by (obtain); to go 
hard with (to be painful or harmful to); to put up with (tolerate, endure); to set about (begin). 
An examination of these phrases shows that the meaning of each (when used in its idiomatic 
sense) belongs to the phrase as a single element, and is not a composite effect made by joining 
the meanings of its parts. The peculiarity of such phrases becomes apparent if we compare 
them with phrases that are not in this sense idiomatic; as, to get to the city, to sleep late in the 
morning where every word has a meaning that is contributory to the meaning of the phrase. 

Idiomatic phrases should be carefully distinguished from figurative phrases, or phrases 
in which the words have their ordinary connections and relations but are used figuratively, as, 
to break the ice, to carry coals to Newcastle, to set a trap for, to stand in one’s own light. 
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The introduction to Hauch’s German Idiom List gives approximately 
the same definition of idiomatic (2), although it confuses the question with 
syntax and views German idioms entirely from the standpoint of English. 
In practice the list pays no attention to its basic definition. Hauch states: 

In general an idiom may be defined as a combination of words that upon analysis for 
vocabulary and syntactical characteristics conveys either no intelligible meaning at all or 
one differing from the conventionally accepted sense. The fact that this conventionally ac- 
cepted sense may be syntactically explained on the basis of etymological and historical 
origins does not make the expression in question any the less an idiom as far as elementary 
instruction in the language is concerned. Since the present investigation deals primarily and 
specifically with the problems involved in teaching German to English-speaking learners, the 
definition, as stated above, can be still further restricted for the practical purpose of this 
study. Hence an idiom is defined as an expression that cannot be brought under any recognized 
syntactical category and, when literally translated into English, conveys no adequate mean- 
ing or one essentially different from the actual one. German expressions that have an approxi- 
mately literal equivalent in idiomatic English are not included, even those which may be 
essentially idiomatic in their nature; e.g., im Herzen der Stadt is not included. 


With the codicil here appended in this striking example of confused 
thinking a German idiom is anything and everything that differs from the 
English manner of thought. As a matter of fact, also, by far the most? of the 
Hauch “‘idioms”’ are not idiomatic (2) at all from the point of view of Ger- 
man; they are simply Germanisms for us Americans. Thus Hauch includes 
such things as Es gibt and Es gelingt as bona fide idioms. What there is in 
these and many other “idioms”’ of the list that “cannot be brought under 
any recognized syntactical category” and what there is in the commonplace 
and readily intelligible metonymy im Herzen der Stadt that is “essentially 
idiomatic” is not easily discernible. 

Mr. Radimersky’s article evidently uses idiomatic in a quite different 
sense. ‘‘A construction [sic] is idiomatic only when either a part or the whole 
does not conform to the outlines of grammatical analysis and thus consti- 
tutes a distinct phenomenon in speech.” I confess I am at a loss completely 
to understand this grandiloquent sentence, it seems to me unidiomatic (1) 
English. My brain is accustomed only to my native language and I cannot 
quite understand how anything can conform to an outline of analysis. How- 
ever, it is apparent that the writer means to convey the idea that a phrase 
is idiomatic (2) only when it is ungrammatical and without a parallel in the 
language. 

Mr. Radimersky rejects Es gelingt mir and Ich gewéhne mich daran; they 
are not idioms at all: “Constructions as [sic]: es gelingt mir . . . ich gewohne 

1 Mr. Radimersky seems to know nothing of this basic work, since he nowhere mentions 
it. He might have found here all the usable “idioms” contained in his list as well as some 
seven hundred additional ones. Had he utilized this material with its careful data of range 
and frequency his article would have been far more convincing. 

2 By a curious error in Oliver’s Bibliography this book is alleged to contain five thousand 
idioms. It really contains less than one thousand. 
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mich daran, ... are so much and intrinsically [sic] grammatical that there 
is little of idiomatic value [sic] about them.” 

However, an inspection of the list of “idioms” which Mr. Radimersky 
appends to his article shows practically nothing that is ungrammatical (as 
far as the German is concerned) and little that cannot be paralleled with 
similar German phrases. The list contains: Es war nicht so schlimm gemeint, 
Es gefallt mir, Das kommt dir nur so vor, and many other phrases as com- 
monplace and self-evident which differ in no essential from the rejected 
Es gelingt mir and Ich gewohne mich daran. 

In the average German textbook also idiomatic is applied to anything 
in the foreign language that differs grammatically or in thought-procedure 
from English, no matter how regular and natural it may seem to one who 
knows German. The Morgan and Mohme Review Grammar is a typical ex- 
ample and lists: Den ganzen Tag hindurch, Vier Taler die Mahlzeit [sic], Das 
ist mir verstindlich, Deutschland grenzt an die Schweiz, Man denkt an die 
Worte, etc. as German idioms. 

As we are using the English as the vehicle of our thoughts we certainly 
should limit ourselves to the possible meanings of the English word idio- 
matic, whether we are writing about English or a foreign tongue. These 
meanings are indisputably: (1) In accord with the genius of the language, 
(2) In violation of the general rules thereof. Thus He has been here for a week 
is idiomatic in sense (1); for English regularly uses the present perfect to 
indicate an action or a condition begun in the past and still continuing. 
You got a match? is idiomatic in sense (2); for it is a violation of several gen- 
eral principles of our language and forms an isolated phenomenon. 

When we apply idiom and idiomatic to a foreign language we should 
take the point of view of that language, not of English. Die Katze will hinaus 
is idiomatic (1) German, no matter what we consider The Cat wants out in 
English. Ein Stiicker zwei, Der Himmel héngt voller Geigen, Ich habe es dick 
are idiomatic (2) German, quite regardless of how any other language may 
express the same ideas. We must fully agree with Mr. Radimersky when he 
rejects Es gelingt mir and Ich gewéhne mich daran from a list of German 
idioms (2). 

By this definition, however, almost the entire list of so-called idioms 
which Mr. Radimersky appends to his article would be excluded, only a few 
of them are without a sense easily derived from a consideration of their 
parts by a native. Only Ich hus?’ auf thn, auf eigene Faust, Er bindet ihm et- 
was auf die Nase, Er hat Pech and possibly a few others fail to give complete 
intelligibility from a consideration of the usual meanings of their com- 
ponent words and are idiomatic (2) by definition. 

By the same token the Hauch list also is not a collection of German 
idioms at all, but merely a tabulation of the most frequent Germanisms, in- 
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stances in which the German expression of a thought differs from the Eng- 
lish. 

A list of genuine German idioms (2), however, would be of very limited 
use for our American students of German; for their difficulties are very 
largely with phrases the meaning of which is evident to a German at a 
glance. Not only Mr. Radimersky’s so-called idioms: Das steht dir ganz gut, 
Es ist das reine Elend mit ihm, Es passt sich nicht are unintelligible and must 
be elucidated for our students, but also such phrases as his rejected Es ge- 
lingt mir and Ich gewthne mich daran. It is palpably absurd to call their at- 
tention to such things as Er bindet ihm etwas auf die Nase and Er hat einen 
Bock geschossen when they are still having difficulties with bervorteilen and 
Fehler begehen. When they reach the stage of Spracheigentiimlichkeiten or 
real idioms (2) they will find in Duden’s Stilwérterbuch or a similar work a 
very much better guide than in Mr. Radimersky’s haphazard and uncritical 
list or in the Hauch collection of idiomatic (1) phrases with English transla- 
tions. 

For the purpose of teaching German, making German textbooks or 
annotating reading material, also, Mr. Radimersky’s random list® is value- 
less when one has ready access to the Hauch collection, which is carefully 
documented and is compiled by people who know German and at least 
idiomatic (1) colloquial English. Certainly one finds in Hauch no such ex- 
amples of Bockschiessen as: Er verschwitzte es—He let the chance go by; Hop- 
fen und Malz sind an ihm verloren—T he best is lost in him; Er brockt thm etwas 
ein—He cooks a kettle of fish for him. 

Some of them also appear to be of doubtful propriety, e.g. Er sengte ihm 
eins auf—He struck (gave) him one; Er ist abgeledert—He is “‘broke.’’ The lo- 
cution: Es wird was gesetzt haben—They must have been in a fight seems quite 
unintelligible out of a context. 

Mr. Radimersky’s article professes to classify his “idioms.” They fall 
into three general divisions, each with a neat subdivision into four parts. 
The general divisions are: 

A. a “set of groups possessing distinctly grammatical values” 

B. id. id. “which seem to have a tendency to grow away from rational 
into irrational speech” 

C. id. id. “‘which are descriptive in nature.” 

It appears, however, in the discussion that the “grammatical value” of A 
means that “the idiomatic quality lies in the peculiar use of one word only,” 


3 Mr. Radimersky professes to have gotten his so-called idioms from “all sorts of sources: 
classical and contemporary literature, German newspapers, and the spoken language.” 
There is, however, in his article no information about the range and frequency of the particu- 
lar phrases. Das krieg’ ich nicht wieder zusammen, Er sengte ihm eins auf, Er kneift aus, Er 
hat sich giltlich [sic], Wer wird’s ihm auch Verdenken [sic], Er hat Pech may be from Schiller 
or from Rotwelsch so far as the article specifies, es ist hm alles Jacke wie Hose. 
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e.g. Es steht dir gut—That is very becoming to you, in which the verb is al- 
leged to be ‘‘responsible.” Further, the “idioms” of B consist of “the addi- 
tion or subtraction of words,” e.g. Wir werden ja sehen!—Don’t worry, we 
shall see; Ich muss heim—I must (go) home.‘ As “descriptive in nature,” C, 
Mr. Radimersky gives as examples: Er fallt ihm in die Rede—He interrupts 
him; sich einen Korb holen—to get the mitten; and (in his general list): Ach 
jal—to be sure, and Donnerwetter! 

The article does not seem quite consistent in the use of these categories; 
for it cites Es wird gesetzt haben under both Al and C1, Es kommt dir nur so 
vor under C1 and C2, and Er verschwitzte es (Er verschwitzt es immer) under 
Al and B1. 

Of what value such a classification can possibly be in teaching German 
to young Americans, even if it were logical and consistently applied, is not 
readily apparent and Mr. Radimersky’s article makes no attempt to ex- 
plain its pedagogical use. As our difficulties are principally with idiomatic 
(1) German it matters nothing to the student whether such phrases differ 
from the usual procedure of English thought by a different use of a single 
word or of a dozen of them, by apparent addition or omission, or by a turn 
of phrase which his teacher alleges to be descriptive. 

To classify idiomatic (2) expressions is a thankless task and one that 
serves no pedagogical purpose. It is doubtful if any system of categories 
would be satisfactory and Germans may very frequently disagree as to the 
appurtenance of a particular phrase in a scheme of classification. Certainly 
before making any attempt at classification it is necessary to lay down some 
general principles for the separation of idiomatic (1) from idiomatic (2). 

Merely morphological or syntactical matters are not idiomatic in sense 
(2) unless they are isolated cases and resist analysis by the average speaker. 
Such things as Nicht der Miihe wert—keinen Schuss Pulver wert; Réslein auf 
der Heiden; Man meint, er habe es nicht gesehen gehabt are not idiomatic (2) 
because they represent general usages of a particular time or place and pre- 
sent no individual peculiarity. 

A readily apparent figure of speech is no idiom (2). Er hat etwas Béses 
im Schilde, Er nahm kein Blatt vor den Mund, Er konnte es nicht tiber’s Herz 
bringen, Das kann einen doch heiss machen are only rhetorical commonplaces 
that would strike no German as in any way unusual if he were to hear them 
for the first time. 

Unintelligible figures of speech and allusions, whether of ancient or 
modern origin, are idiomatic (2), since they are isolated cases and from the 
usually accepted meanings of the component parts one cannot arrive at the 


‘As an example of idioms due to the omission of words the ingenious author gives: 
Stehe mir Redel—Give an account of yourself! literally: Stand (up and give) speech to mel It 
would have been interesting if he had given the “omitted” words in Wache stehen, Modell 
stehen, seinen Mann stehen. 
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real meaning. Such expressions as stehenden Fusses, mit Kind und Kegel, 
Schrot und Korn, viel Aufhebens machen, das Schifchen ins Trockene bringen, 
wie ein Biirstenbinder trinken yield a logical sense only to one equipped with 
exceptional knowledge. 

Naturally, too, in any discussion of “idioms” for our classroom use we 
must make a distinction between slang and standard language; for our 
pedagogical purposes the language of cultured society is quite sufficient 
without exposing our students to such unconventional expressions as Er 
riihrte ihm eine Suppe ein, Er sengte thm eins auf, Er ist abgeledert. 

If our curiosity urges us to classify the residual “idioms” or idiomatic 
(2) phrases I see no reason for rejecting the well-known categories that an- 
cient classical rhetoricians devised for the “idioms” of Greek and Latin. Mr. 
Radimersky’s first division contains for the most part phrases that are not 
idiomatic (2) at all, but there are a few instances of brachylogy, aposiope- 
sis, metonymy, and barbarism. His division on the basis of added or sub- 
tracted words includes nothing more than pleonasm and brachylogy. His 
“descriptive” division contains metaphors, metonymies, similes, archaisms, 
alliterations, paranomasias, hendiadys, and an occasional aposiopesis. 
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‘ In Memoriam ‘ 





CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


Tue interests of the study of modern languages and of the science of phonetics have lost a 
proponent second to none in this wide field. Charles Hall Grandgent, one of the best-known 
and most beloved of American teachers, after a long illness, died in Cambridge, September 11. 
Services were conducted in the Memorial Chapel of Harvard University, the pall bearers being 
President Conant and the members of the Department of Romance Languages. 

Professor Grandgent was born in Dorchester in 1862, the son of a well-known teacher in 
the Boston schools. He was graduated, first in his class, from Harvard in 1883. After three 
years abroad, he returned to become a tutor of modern languages in his alma mater. From 
there, after teaching three years, he accepted a position in 1889 as director of modern languages 
in the Boston Public Schools, a post he held for seven years. He then returned to Harvard in 
1896, as professor of Romance languages, a position he held until 1932, when illness forced 
him to withdraw, and he became professor emeritus until his death. 

Many are the honorary degrees he received from universities, distinctions of various kinds, 
and decorations from foreign governments. As a raconteur for social occasions he was un- 
excelled. The list of his publications, which appeared in one of the numbers of the issues of 
the Modern Language Association, some time ago, covers many pages. Mention may be made 
here simply of his French grammars for school and college, his Italian grammar, Exercises in 
French and Italian; in philology and phonetics, Outlines of the Phonology and Morphology of 
Old Provengal, Introduction to Vulgar Latin, German and English Sounds, and many contribu- 
tions of a linguistic, phonetic and educational character that appeared in reviews at home and 
abroad. 

His extra-mural activities were numerous and outstanding. In 1923 he served as president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, and was a former president of the Boston Authors’ Club. 
For years he was a trustee of the Roxbury Latin School, which he attended when a boy. From 
1917 to 1920 he served as president of the Italian War Relief Fund of America. He served twice 
as exchange professor abroad, once in 1915, when he lectured at the Sorbonne on Dante, and 
again in 1930-31 when he lectured there on “Le ThéAtre américain contemporain.” He also 
lectured at that time at the University College, London. 

In addition to his scholarly writings on phonetics, philology, and pedagogy, and a number 
of authoritative works in connection with the Divine Comedy, he wrote a number of brilliant 
essays in a lighter vein which appeared in book form. His Magnum opus is his edition of the 
Divine Comedy, a masterpiece giving him his rank of a leading authority on the life and works 
of Dante. His scholarly achievement, as well as his thoroughly human character, was suc- 
cinctly brought out by President Lowell when, in awarding him the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters at Harvard’s Commencement in 1923, he said: ““Charles Hall Grandgent, a scholar, 
wit, and poet, who with Dante’s eyes, has looked on Dante’s Vision.” 

James GEDDES, Jr. 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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° Correspondence 





To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


There are four serious errors in the phonetic symbols in the letter pub- 
lished on page 629 of the Modern Language Journal for May, 1939, as 
follows:— 

629, line 7, fré§e should read frase 
fré§e should read frase 
line 15, ¢ should read & 
630, line 4, poto should probably read either koto or poto, since either 
would apply. 
EpwIn B. Davis 


Ruigers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 








e “What Others Say—’” - 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DR. GEORGE F. 
ZOOK, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION! 


Stnce the publication, several years ago, of the imposing and valuable survey of modem 
language teaching in the United States and Canada, the Council’s Committee on Modem 
Languages has been reorganized and is devoting a part of its attention to the teaching of 
English as a second language. This interesting aspect of the committee’s work includes (1)a 
study of standardized word lists for the teaching of English to foreign students; (2) completion 
of a survey of elementary textbooks for the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking children 
in the continental United States; and (3) consideration of the need for a careful survey of the 
teaching of English in Puerto Rico. Finally, in co-operation with the London Institute of 
Education, the committee has prepared plans for a revision of the Interim Report on Vocabu- 
lary Selection (London, 1925), to be carried out and published in London. 

In the foreign language aspect of the committee’s work an extensive program is also 
under way. A promising experiment in prognosis testing for foreign language study is being 
developed. Another project, a frequency syntax count in French, has completed the checking 
of forty-five out of sixty units of selected French prose. The frequency count of German 
syntax is well under way. 

During the year there have been two publications related to the work of the committee: 
Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Volume II, 1932-37; and an Index to 
Research in Modern Language Teaching. Complimentary copies of the first book of 558 pages 
were sent to members of the Council. 

The committee is also co-operating with the Institute of Psychological Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, toward the publication of a comparative Semantic 
Frequency List for English, French, German, and Spanish. This project includes a correlation 
count of the 6000 most frequently used words in four languages for establishing relative fre- 
quency of concepts. 

Anyone who studies the long history of the committee, under the chairmanship 
Robert Herndon Fife, cannot help being impressed by the scholarly manner in which this 
group has taken hold of a difficult task and made a lasting impression on educational practice 
It is a source of deep satisfaction to me that the Committee on Modern Languages has col 
tinued year after year to carry forward with small resources a really significant program. 


1 From The Educational Record, xx, 3 (July, 1939), pp. 324-325. 
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° Notes and News ° 





COOPERATIVE BOOK CLUB 


Dr. Henry Pratt Farrcuitp, New York University Professor of Sociology, has recently 
accepted the presidency of the Cooperative Book Club. He succeeds Dr. Harry Overstreet, 
formerly of the College of the City of New York, who recently resigned all administrative work 
to give his entire time to writing. 

The Cooperative Book Club, formed in November 1937, as a non-profit organization for 
the better distribution of books, serves members in all States, in Canada and other foreign 
countries. Its primary aim is to open new book outlets and improve the reading habits in 
American communities, especially in rural areas and small towns that are not served by book 
stores or libraries. 


COURSES GIVEN IN ENGLISH AT STANFORD UNI- 
VERSITY ON GERMAN CIVILIZATION 


In our last report, the German Department of Stanford University writes, we noted the 
evident interest taken by Stanford students in Germany and her affairs, and their response 
to courses given in English and touching upon such phases of German civilization, apart from 
literature, as art, music, folkways, and current conditions. This interest has been intensified 
by recent events, and in consequence we have had unprecedented enrollments in the course 
given on Germany by Professor Sokol. During the winter quarter there were 128 students in 
this course, and at present there are 266. At the same time, Professor Morgan is giving a 
course on Contemporary German Literature, Professor Reinhardt one on German Art and 
Civilization, both of which are well attended. All told, our spring enrollments in “A” courses, 
which require no knowledge of the German language, total 322. In view of the prevailing inter- 
national tensions and antagonisms, which seem to be having an adverse influence on attend- 
ance in our language courses, it is encouraging to find that we can serve the needs of the stu- 
dents in this way. 

It is in line with such attempts to widen the range of our course offerings that we propose 
to cultivate the field of the Scandinavian languages more definitely than heretofore. Professor 
Reinhardt has already given a course on Ibsen and Strindberg, and Professor Strothmann is 
now repeating a course in Old Norse. One of the languages, probably Norwegian, will be offered 
in the near future, also a course on the culture of the Viking age; both these courses to be given 
by Professor Strothmann. We are also making plans for the systematic development of the 
library in these fields. 


COMMISSION FORMED FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 


SIXTEEN educational organizations have now become sponsors of the National Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which will make its first reports next year. The 
Commission announces that its purposes are: (1) to study ways in which teachers trained 
in their respective fields can most effectively contribute to a program of general education, 
and (2) to develop curriculum units (so far as possible in actual school situations) based upon 
the learner’s real life experiences and aiming at effective participation in the affairs of a 
democratic society. 

The Commission was organized at a conference in Metroit in February, with John J. 
DeBoer of Chicago Teachers College, representative of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, as chairman; and Miss Lilly Lindquist of Wayne University, Detroit, representative 
of the National Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, secretary-treasurer. 
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The Society of Curriculum Study has appointed a committee to assist the Commission, 
consisting of W. S. Gray, University of Chicago; Malcolm McLean, University of Minnesota; 
Paul Misner, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois; Holland D. Roberts, Stanford 
University; and B. O. Smith, University of Illinois. 

The Commission will make use of available reports on curriculum building and then, 
aided by committees in selected communities, will prepare outlines for curriculum planning 
and reports of actual curriculum units cooperatively developed by school staffs. Organiza- 
tions represented on the Commission are: American Association of Teachers of French, Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of German, American Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
American Home Economics Association, Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, the Departments of Art, Home Economics, and Science of N.E.A., Eastern Arts 
Association, Music Educators National Conference, National Association of Journalism 
Directors, National Association of Teachers of Speech, National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Council of Teachers of English, National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, and National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 








° Reviews ° 





MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO, Prosa diversa. Selection by J. L. Gili. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. 144 pages. 

Is it desirable that textbooks be supplied with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, as is 
the American custom? Perhaps the college student in the United States is spoiled by having 
too much work done for him, as well as in many other ways. The editor and publisher named 
above will be parties to no such foolishness, for they have issued 136 pages taken from twelve 
productions of Unamuno. Only that and nothing more. The choice is good, and the selections 
are fairly representative of twelve works of the sturdy Sage of Salamanca. However, since 
anyone who can read without the usual student aids should be able to read very rapidly, are 
not 136 pages a somewhat meagre offering? Only one selection from the Ensayos, only one 
from Del santimiento trégico! Surely the best of Unamuno needs more representation than that. 
In other words, this edition, attractively bound and printed, could serve as a very pleasant 
introduction to the Spanish master of paradox, and might induce someone really to read 
him. Even so, one would do well to take a look at Professor Wilfred A. Beardsley’s excellent 
school edition of Ensayos y sentencias de Unamuno (Macmillan, 1932) and at the admirably 
illuminating introductions to the translations of The Tragic Sense of Life and Essays and Solil- 
oyuies. The introduction to the first is by Salvador de Madariaga, and to the second by the 
translator, J. E. Crawford Flitch. 

If Unamuno had died at a happier time, his death would probably have been the occasion 
of considerable critical acclaim. This little volume may remind us that a spirit as vital as 
Unamuno’s transcends the limits of a mere mortal life-span. 

NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
The University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


Cano, JUAN, Quentos humortsticos espafoles, edited by Emilio Goggio, 
revised edition, New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. Price, $1.30. 
This collection of humorous stories is an excellent one for intermediate or advanced high 

school students, or well advanced first year college students. The grammar is not too difficult 

and all expressions not made clear in the general vocabulary are explained in the notes. The 
stories are clever and interesting, simple without being childish. 
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The book also contains well-planned exercises which give the student drill in answering 
questions in Spanish, translating from English into Spanish, and in grammatical forms and 
idioms. 

The length of the stories makes it possible to assign a complete one for each lesson, even 
if the exercises are used. If the book is to be used for reading only, more than one story can 
be assigned for bright groups. 

IsABELLA E. PAYNE 
Punta Gorda, Florida 


FERNANDEZ DE LizARDI, José Joaquin, El Periquillo Sarniento. Part I. 
Abridged and edited by Maria Lépez de Lowther. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


Volume m1 in the classroom edition of the famous Mexican novel, and a marvel of con- 
densation, this little booklet summarizes approximately thirteen chapters of the original 
text (Ch. xii-xxv, Part I; Ch.i, Part II) carrying the story of Periquillo from the death of 
his father up to the hour of his success as medical practitioner in Tula. The label “Selections” 
is rather misleading, for the editor, although following the author closely in some passages, 
has chosen to retell the story in her own words, making changes which are not called for by 
the exigencies of condensation or the limited vocabulary range (1200-1400 words). Neverthe- 
less, she has succeeded remarkably well in retaining the more important plot episodes and 
something of the flavor of the original. The resulting text is well adapted for classroom use 
and should prove popular in courses where a “Grade III’’ text is indicated. 

A majority of the peculiarly Mexican words and phrases have been eliminated. And ade- 
quate notes and vocabulary explain such difficulties as might arise in translation. Preguntas at 
the end of each section provide a thorough review for those classes in which comprehension 
is the primary objective. The average third-semester college class should be able to cover 
from one to two of the eleven sections in a day’s assignment without undue difficulty. 

DayMOND TURNER 

The University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


THompson, A. Roy, and ARAN, RAFAEL, Espaftol practico comercial. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The purpose of this text is to offer to students of Spanish a manual for commercial cor- 
respondence. The text is divided into four parts: (1) four lessons of preliminary material, 
giving model letters to illustrate the various parts of commercial letters; (2) sixteen lessons 
which adequately illustrate the types of business letters: orders, requests for information 
remittances, etc.; (3) models of commercial documents in current usage; (4) a variety of 
letters, some followed by the English translation, others to be translated from English to 
Spanish and vice versa. The Appendix includes a few notes on the use of the subjunctive, a 
lengthy list of abbreviations, a table of weights and measures, and a table of monetary units. 

Except for the short translation exercises, the text is written entirely in Spanish “because 
the constant reading of questions, exercises, and instructions for class use in Spanish, will 
enable both teacher and students to be very much at home in the language.”’ Most of the 
model letters originated in Spanish, and are not translations of English letters, therefore they 
serve as examples of the natural, idiomatic expressions in current commercial practice. 

Unfortunately the vocabulary is quite inadequate. A check of all the words used in the 
first three lessons reveals that nearly two hundred are omitted from the general vocabulary. 
For example, from these nineteen pages one finds listed such words as ir, no, sin, para, dar, 
nos and noble, but not such expressions as obra en nuestro poder, en blanco, franqueado, honrades, 
drayente, pulgada and periodista. The same result is obtained from checking other pages 
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selected at random. Only by the closest observation and retention of the constructions used 
in the text will the average student be able to translate the English letters given, or compose 
original ones. The student, perhaps even teachers not familiar with commercial terminology, 
would need a dictionary when using this text. In view of the inadequate vocabulary and 
strangeness of language, lists of expressions and their translation might well have been added 
in each lesson. 

The short grammatical and verb reviews presuppose a fairly good command of Spanish, 
for no paradigms are included in the Appendix. 

Despite the limitations of the vocabulary, the text presents to the student of Spanish a 
thorough handbook for business correspondence. 

L. H. Turk 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


SCANLON, CoRA CARROLL and SCANLON CHARLES L., A Reading Method 
Spanish Review Grammar, New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1938. $1.60. 


Here is a work that is as excellent in execution as it is in conception. The preface states: 
“Tn its present form it is the final result of ten years of experimentation and investigation 
along the lines of the investigations of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Language Teaching, and is put forth with the confident hope that it will bridge, at an early 
stage, the gap between ‘cut-down’ texts and normal reading. . . .”’ 

It consists of 15 lessons, 2 appendices, Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabu- 
laries, and an index. “Each lesson of the book is divided into two parts. Part A of each lesson 
begins with a Spanish selection from a well-known modern author which is followed by a 
cuestionario based upon it. Each selection has been chosen because it contains a fairly large 
everyday vocabulary treating a particular subject. ... The succeeding paragraphs of Part 
A—idioms, synonyms, antonymic expressions and sentences, derivatives (verbs, nouns, ad- 
jectives), bracketed grammar exercises, translations into Spanish—are all based upon or 
drawn from the preceding Spanish text. 

“Part B of each lesson has no direct connection with Part A or with the Spanish text 
contained in Part A, but is designed to broaden the students’ vocabulary by reviewing gram- 
mar, learning idioms, and helping students to express the idioms of their own tongue in the 
foreign language. The English sentences for translation into Spanish in both parts have been 
made as natural as possible. Complicated sentences involving multiple grammatical con- 
structions have been carefully avoided.”’ 

The authors have taken every precaution to use the vocabulary that will be of the great- 
est service to the person learning Spanish. Also, they have kept it well within the intellectual 
capacity of the average student. To illustrate, note the following statement regarding the 
Spanish words used; “There are 1518 words beyond the Buchanan [Graded Spanish Word 
Book, etc.] 2000-word range. Of these, 248 are obvious or inferable cognates, which leaves 
a total of 1270 new words beyond the first 2000. This is considerably fewer new words than 
occur in the majority of beginners’ books in French, German, and Spanish.” 

In spite of the many merits of this book, it will always be handicapped by the inadequacy 
of its title. The title of a book, in addition to attracting the attention of those who are ex- 
pected to use it, should reflect to a high degree the character of the contents. Whether or not 
A Reading Method Spanish Review Grammar is a title that will catch the eyes and ears of its 
potential users is a question for individual judgment. A really serious defect is the fact that 
it fails to suggest the genuine character of the material the book contains. There are 972 lines 
of Spanish text, in other words, reading matter. This is barely 30 pages. The 15 lessons of 
the book cover 195 pages. Accordingly, there are 165 pages of notes and exercises. That means 
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that for every page of reading material there are five and a half pages of explanatory matter 
and exercises. This hardly justifies designating it as a reading method. Furthermore, it is a 
review grammar in the sense that any exercise in any language constitutes a review in the ap- 
plication of a certain number of grammatical principles. In current usage, a review grammar 
is a work whose emphasis is on reviewing grammatical forms and principles which are not 
new to the student, but which he does not remember well enough or has not mastered suffi- 
ciently to use them accurately with ease and fluency. In the present instance, it appears that 
the review grammar was not a part of the original plan, but an afterthought or a concession 
to editorial omniscience, incorporated as ‘“‘Appendix I,”’ pp. 196-199. On p. 196, it is just the 
“Appendix”; it is only on p. 197 that it becomes “Appendix I.” The second appendix, devoted 
to verbs, begins on p. 200, and yet at the head of this division, we find the caption: “II. Verbs.” 
It is on p. 201 et sqq. that it becomes “Appendix II. Verbs.” Finally, an examination of “Ap- 
pendix I’’ shows that the materials grouped together in the conventional review grammar are, 
in this case, scattered around in different portions of the book. In view of the general excel- 
lence and wide variety of the exercises, this text should serve admirably as the basis of a 
course in oral Spanish. Better still, it embodies all the essentials of a book designed to lay the 
foundations that will be of incalculable aid to the student in building up his vocabulary. In 
short, a suitable title should contribute much toward gaining the recognition this work de- 
serves. Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH 
Emory University 
Emory, Georgia 


CoLEMAN, ALGERNON, Intermediate French Course, Boston, etc.: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1938. 493 pp. Price $1.80. 


The subtitle reads: Graded Readings and Grammar Review, general editor, Algernon Cole- 
man of the University of Chicago; containing Le petit Chose adapted by Mary C. Butchinal, 
formerly of Overbrook High School, Philadelphia and Le Tour du Monde en quatre-vingts 
jours, adapted by Damon Barnes of the Chicago Latin School for Boys. The grammar review 
was prepared by Professor Coleman. The choice of reading material is a popular one, even 
though the Jules Verne tale seems outmoded now. The vocabulary has been simplified to 
bring it within the range of second-year high school or second-semester college French in 
accordance with the Vander Beke Word Book and the Basic French Vocabulary by Tharp 
and others. The literary and linguistic notes at the bottom of the page are written in French 
and are within the vocabulary range allowed by the text. 

There are forty-two grammar lessons consisting of verb drills, completion exercises, 
translations from French to English and from English to French, and lists for the study of 
synonyms, antonyms, and families of words. All examples are drawn from the reading material 
in the previous chapters. The student will probably find these exercises more difficult than they 
appear to be on first examination. The text gives the infinitive of irregular verbs after forms 
not easily recognized. This practice seems to break the unity of the text by such phrasing 
as “je courus (courir) 4 ma chambre, puis je revins (revenir).” It would have seemed better 
to place the infinitive, when necessary, in the margin or in the footnote. Also, if the book 
is used for intermediate French, the student would probably recognize many of these forms 
without explanation. 

The physical form of the book is excellent, with good type and attractive illustrations. The 
text is evidently not intended for use after any specified first-year book. The French-English 
vocabulary is intended to be complete and prints in italics words not found in the Vander 
Beke Word Book or the Cheydleur French Idiom List. Geographical and other proper names 
are given adequate explanation. The text is apparently better adapted to high school than to 
college although the reviewer has found the book a popular one for rapid collateral reading by 
college freshmen. MInnIE M. MILLER 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 

Emporia, Kansas 
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HAKEN, Bruno NELISSEN, Herrn Schmidt sein Dackel, ,,Haidjer.“‘ Edited 
with Questions, Exercises and Vocabulary by Clifford E. Gates. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Teachers of German who are looking for some humorous reading material or like to read 
an animal story that is new and different will welcome this attractive book. It certainly is 
interesting to follow the life and adventures of the rather individualistic and amusing dachs- 
hund ,,Haidjer.“‘ This story is told from the dog’s point of view and will be enjoyed by both 
younger and older students. The language of the book is simple and will hardly offer great 
difficulty for the students of the first semester of the second college year. The vocabulary is 
not extensive, according to the editor it has less than twelve hundred words. The author has 
used the German of everyday life, a point which will be appreciated by some teachers, while 
some others might consider it somewhat lacking in dignity. Since the book is especially suited 
to rapid reading and for student’s enjoyment it contains no grammatical exercises. However, 
sufficient and well-planned Fragen and Exercises are included and special attention has been 
paid to idioms. 





E. P. APPELT 


University of Rochester 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Curts, Paut Hotroyp, Basic German. A Brief Introduction to the German 
Language. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
This is not just another elementary German grammar text. In 25 lessons it covers, in con- 

densed form—but completely, the fundamentals of German grammar. No essential has been 

slighted. Even the most casual examination must reveal the outstanding qualities of this book. 

The idea of presenting a brief course in the essentials of German grammar may, in itself, not 

be new; but Curts’ new, complete, and scholarly treatment of the idea places his book pre- 

eminent in the field. Characteristic of this treatment, which is carried through consistently to 
the very covers, are the “‘Politische Landkarte von Deutschland” (including Austria) and the 

“Physikalische und politische Landkarte von Mittel-Europa.”’ These are real maps in the true 

cartographic sense of the word. 

The book begins with the fundamentals of the German Alphabet, Pronunciation, and 
Punctuation. Following are the 25 lessons, each three pages long, and designed as follows: 

First is given grammatical material, short and direct but amply illustrated and logically 
arranged. The direct method exercises which follow are vitally pertinent to the development 
of the reading ability through a precise and adequate knowledge of grammar and vocabulary. 
The lesson closes with a short vocabulary and a few German idioms. 

Collateral reading in some elementary reader is made possible early in the course by the 
early introduction of the verb conjugations. For the guidance of the pupil in systematic and 
thorough review, three extended review exercises are given toward the end of the book: one for 
Lessons I to XII, another for Lessons XIII to XX, and a final review for the entire book. While 
the course can be completed in 25 assignments, the arrangement is such that each lesson may 
be divided into two or more assignments. Particularly gratifying to instructors who give a less 
rapid course and who desire drill in composition are the appended English exercises, which are 
integrated with the German lessons. 

The Appendix is unusually complete, and is arranged conveniently for quick reference. 
There are 193 strong and irregular verbs listed alphabetically. The vocabulary is confined to 
500 selected words. 

The use of this book as a basic text would certainly step up the vitality of any elementary 
course in German. It is not only an outstanding piece of work; it is definitely superior. 

N. W. SKINNER 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Ross, Fiora, Ich lese Deutsch, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
Cloth. Price, $1.40. 


In these days when foreign languages are experiencing increasing difficulty in maintain- 
ing themselves in the high school and college curriculum, the problem of suitable reading 
material becomes all important. 

Miss Ross evidently believes with Goethe, “Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas 
bringen, ”’ for Ich lese Deutsch offers a great variety of readings and exercises. It should please 
especially those teachers who feel that the study of a foreign language should have cultural 
and literary value in addition to purely practical ends. Besides several rather puerile chapters 
dealing with the activities of the children of the Lehner family, Part One contains conversa- 
sational games, a fable, a Miarchen, two of Till Eluenspiegel’s escapades, the account of 
Balder’s death, Hans Sachs’ immortal “Student aus dem Paradies,” as well as a retelling of 
“Heidi,” and a simplified version of “Stékl’s “Alle Fiinf.”” Part Two is decidedly more 
literary and cultural, and much more difficult. After a preliminary description of the Wart- 
burg, the student gets the story of ““Tannhiuser” in simple prose with liberal excerpts in 
verse from Wagner’s opera. The same plan is followed in regard to Niirnberg and “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg.”’ The colorful German university student life next receives dis- 
cussion with mention of the changes wrought by the Nazi government. Several chapters are 
devoted to Goethe with extensive quotations from Dichtung und Wahrheit and the inclusion 
of several of the poet’s best-known lyrics. The reader ends with a retelling of the Nibelungenlied 
in twenty-two pages. 

In each of the twenty-seven chapters comprising the book are comprehensive Fragen, 
Ubungen, and Wortstudien based on the reading. It is doubtful whether any teacher will find 
either time or appetite for all the true-false, multiple choice, and completion tests, and the 
“Ja” oder “‘Nein”’ questions. In the Preface is a valuable section, ““To the Student,” treating 
English and German cognates and giving useful tables of the vowel and consonant changes in 
going from German to English. 

Although much of the reading material has been manufactured by the editor, and well- 
known stories retold with due regard for the Minimum Standard German Vocabulary, simple 
constructions, and frequent repetitions of new words, still the German usually reads naturally 
and idiomatically. Miss Ross, and especially Fraulein Julie Rieder of Munich, are to be 
congratulated for the careful reading of the manuscript. 

This reader can be used equally well with any beginners’ book and contains ample ma- 
terial for the first two years in high school or two semesters in college. It should be used with 
great success in girls’ classes. Whether American boys will find it too “literary,” only class- 
room instruction will show. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


PauLtus, Hetmut, Der Bamberger Reiter and Der Auserwihlte: zwei 
Novellen, edited by Paul T. McCarty. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1938. Price, $1.00. 


Der Bamberger Reiter is based on the story of the Hohenstaufens’ struggle to maintain 
their supremacy following the death of Frederick Barbarossa. The thirteenth century eques- 
trian statue in the Bamberg cathedral typifies for Paulus the survival of the German Reich. 
He pictures Philip of Suabia holding the Reich intact, through many years of fighting and 
self-sacrifice, for the rightful heir, Frederick 11. The story offers a splendid opportunity to 
call to students’ attention the captivating history and Kulturkunde connected with the 
old city of Bamberg. 

Der Auserwihlte is an allegorical tale, representing a mythical individual of Nordic 
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stock, a giant in stature, strength and intelligence, who builds in the trackless forest beyond 
the confines of his own country a beautiful estate. This enterprise, however, finally costs him 
his life and that of his family. Nevertheless he has paved the way for his kinsmen to settle 
there. Thus ‘“The Chosen One,” by sacrificing self, has helped his Volk to extend their domain 
and fulfil their destiny. 

It is evident that these two Novellen are Tendenzstiicke, conforming fully to the spirit 
of the Nazi ideology, Nevertheless the stories are in their way works of art. They bear marks 
of clever craftsmanship and reveal a keen appreciation of nature in its various moods and 
aspects. 

However, is this text suitable “for use in secondary schools and early reading in colleges” 
as stated in the preface? First: Is it desirable to present to mixed high school classes the 
crass realism found on p. 26 and p. 68? An expurgated edition would be preferable for early 
reading even in mixed college classes. Second: Since Paulus’ style violates frequently, for 
rhetorical purposes, what is accepted and taught in our schools as correct usage, more copious 
notes on grammatical questions are necessary for elementary classes, although the historical 
summary in the Introduction and the notes on persons and places are adequate. Many irregu- 
larities in word order, mood, and case are passed over without comment by the editor. Third: 
Vocabulary in general is well done, but it would save elementary students much uncertainty 
and loss of time if on doubtful occasions the particular meaning with line reference were 
given. 

It strikes this reviewer that the text as edited is more suitable for rapid reading in 
advanced classes, than for use in elementary work, if one wishes to get the flavor of Tendenz- 


literatur under Nazi rule. 


Denison University, Henry J. Skipp 


Granville, Ohio 


FALiapDA, Hans, Altes Herz geht auf die Reise, Roman. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Vocabulary by L. L. Stroebe, Hanna Hafkesbrink and 
Rosemary Park. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Price, 
$1.35. 

Here we have a delightful story of simple folk in a North German country village—a 
fresh direct style, rapid movement, vivid characterization, wholesome humor. Fallada, the 
son of a country judge, having worked for years on an East Prussian ranch, tells what he 
himself has observed in court room scenes, village squabbles and farm life. The vernacular 
he uses is familiar to him. He proves that he knows why a cow puts her foot in the milk pail. 
The story depicts the diabolical meanness of an avaricious couple, into whose hands the 
children’s court has entrusted a respectable orphaned girl possessed of a small inheritance; 
the child’s almost unbearable existence, her ingenious struggle, aided by all the children in 
the neighborhood, to free herself from her bondage; the eventual rescue, achieved (mirabile 
dictu) by her altogether too nafve godfather—an old retired professor aus Berlin. 

Fallada does not try to solve a social problem nor preach a political doctrine, but merely 
relates a story, revealing contrasts of good and evil, and ending with the good triumphant. 

The text is intended for rapid reading in “second or third semester of college German.” 
There is a preface followed by a very short (three and a half pages), but excellent, introduc- 
tion on Fallada’s life and work, with special reference to this novel, which for the purpose of 
this text has been abridged by one-third. There are very few notes as such—none on problems 
of grammar. Some idioms are given in the vocabulary. No drill material, questions on text, 
nor composition exercises are furnished. 

We feel that this text would serve its purpose better if more complete notes and vocabu- 
lary were provided. Many compound words are not given as such, thus requiring looking in 
two or three places. A number of words (besides those mentioned in the preface) looked up 
at random in the vocabulary were found to be missing altogether. The words bremsen and 
die Bremse are given the English meaning break (probably printer’s error). Proper names are 
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not given at all, not even nicknames: Trudi, Ostche, Hiitefritz, etc. We feel that, as edited, 
this text should be deferred until after second semester of college German. 


Denison University, HEnry J. Skipp 


Granville, Ohio 


SoxoL, ANTHONY EUGENE, and NyE, HELENA May, Beriihmte Forscher 
und thre Beitrige. Ein wissenschaftliches Lesebuch. New York: American 
Book Company, 1938. Price. $2.50. 


The past few years have brought us a great variety of textbook material in the field of 
what we have been calling Scientific German. We have had additions to the old-line books 
which were based on the belief that if any group of students, however assorted as to fields 
of interest, could but be put through ten or more chapters of ten or more unrelated sciences 
they would have acquired a sort of ‘‘magic touch” in the matter of reading German non-fiction 
prose. We have had several books whose editors appear to lean toward the theory that this 
“magic touch” can already be acquired in the earliest stages of language study by substituting: 
Der Sauerstoff ist ein Gas for: Das Wetter ist nicht zu heiss und nicht zu kalt, es ist angenehm 
Both these types of books have been more than adequately embellished with the good old 
participial constructions so dear to teachers of Scientific German. Rare have been books 
containing general non-fiction material of the type which every college student might be 
expected to read with interest even if it were in English. Sokol and Nye have here produced 
such a book. Containing what is perhaps best described as an extremely well written intro- 
duction to the history of scientific thinking, it meets the demand for reading experience in non- 
fiction with the basic vocabulary of the more general scientific fields, and presents subject 
matter that is likely to evoke a lively interest even in the teacher. It can be begun as soon 
as the student is out of his linguistic swaddling clothes and, best of all, it is entitled to a 
place among books suitable for ordinary second-year classes and need not be dubbed scientific 
reading. The reviewer recommends that it be given serious consideration in general second year 
college classes. Most teachers will want to read only about half of the book intensively in 
class, leaving the remainder for controlled extensive reading. Its arrangement and apparatus 
are ideally suited to this type of treatment. It is an excellent book. 

As to the editorial apparatus, especially the marginal vocabulary, a few words of mild 
criticism should be said. This particular feature is beyond doubt quite welcome as a labor- 
saving device especially in rapid reading, and much can be done by way of improvement to 
secure the maximum degree of efficiency. 

The following suggestions are made in the hope that they may arouse discussion of this 
type of reading aid: (1) Where space permits, even familiar words used in somewhat unusual 
meanings should be included in the marginal vocabulary. (2) Wherever familiar Anglo-Saxon 
equivalents are available, they should be given preference. For example: in translating 
Aderlasz, bloodletting is preferable to venesection. (3) Unnecessary repetition should be avoided. 
When the student has had Knochenbruch translated as bone fracture on p. 10 he does not 
need additional help with Knochenchirugie, p. 11, Knochenlehre, p. 15 and der Knochen, p. 48. 
(4) Inept translations are often directly misleading. For (die) verbissenen (Ziige eines alten 
Mannes) surely embittered would be more apt than defiant. For Vorgang p. 3, process would be 
preferable to situation, especially since the same word is so translated later (p. 8). Especially 
in this type of vocabulary great care should be taken in selecting that English word which best 
translates the meaning of the particular Greman word which it is intended to elucidate even 
to the point of disregarding the ordinary dictionary meaning. 

It is not the intention of the reviewer to list all the points on which he differs with the 
editors. They have done a noteworthy and valuable piece of work and he offers them his 
much-annotated review copy as a gift. 


University of Arizona WILLIAM KuRATH 
Tucson, Arigona 
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ApaMs, N. B. and PLace, Epwin B., Lecturas modernas. A Beginning Reader 
in Spanish. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Price, $1.20. 
One of the textbook needs most difficult to satisfy is that of a reader for elementary 

classes. Each new contribution to this field is therefore welcome. In the present instance a 
commendable compromise has been achieved in the selection of material. The first part con- 
sists of fourteen lessons, made to order by the authors, employing simple vocabulary and 
common-place themes so that assignments may be made during the first few weeks of an 
introductory course. Part II adds passages taken from the writings cf contemporary authors, 
eighteen of the twenty-three being by Julio Camba. 

Despite an attempted arrangement in order of difficulty, the transition from prepared dis- 
course to literature is sufficiently abrupt to challenge the resources of the average beginner. 
It is our misfortune that Spanish novelists and essayists seldom express their ideas in language 
readily understandable to first-year students. With this in view the editors have included 
irregular verb forms as well as careful definitions in the vocabulary. Some notes might have 
been added, however, to clarify occasional complications of syntax. 

The lessons are well equipped with exercises for drill on verbs, idioms and vocabulary 
found in the accompanying text. Also, a questionnaire is supplied to test comprehension 
and to afford oral practice. 

I applaud the ambitious aim of the book, which is to accelerate reading proficiency early 


in the study of the language. It certainly deserves experiment. 


Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island ‘Rosert H. WILLiAMs 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


Tue eleventh annual meeting of the A.A.T.F. will be held at New Orleans on December 
27-28. Headquarters will be at the Jung Hotel, 1500 Canal Street, and all sessions will be 
held in the Roof Room, where also the exhibits will be displayed. The business session will 
begin at 4:00 on Wednesday for reports and finish the next morning for legislation. 

Program sessions are set for 2:00 Wednesday and 10:30 Thursday. Wednesday papers: 
“Spoken French in Louisiana with Special Reference to Evangeline Parish,” Hosea Phillips, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute; “The First French Explorations in Louisiana,” Marcel 
Moraud, Rice Institute; Round Table, “The Status of the Teaching of French in the United 
States,” led by James B. Tharp, Ohio State University. Thursday papers: ‘‘Racine—trois 
siécles aprés sa naissance,” Henri Peyre, Yale University; “Audio-Visual Aids in Modem 
Language Teaching,” (with demonstration of apparatus), Milton L. Shane and Helen M. Lacy, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

At the banquet (Jung Hotel—$1.85 tax incl., 6:45 Wed.) M. Soulange Teissier, French 
Consul General, will speak and Lionel C. Durel will read a paper, “Les Caractéristiques de la 
Littérature Louisiannaise de Langue Frangaise,” followed by entertainment. The session 
will close with an informal luncheon ($1.00 tax and tips incl.) at the French restaurant ls 
Louisiane, 725 Iberville Street, followed by excursions through the old French Quarter. 

Make reservations for room, banquet, and luncheon with A.A.T.F. Committee, c/o Jung 
Hotel. For rooms in a private home address Association of Commerce, 315 Camp Street. 

James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio Secretary-Treasurer 


Epitor’s Note. No separate announcements of the meetings of A.A.T.G., A.A.T.I, and 
A.A.T.S. have been received. Details will be sent to members of these organizations in due tue. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Everett, E. M., The Party of Humanity. The Fortnightly Review and its Contributors, 1865- 
1874. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. $3.50. 


DANISH 


Dansk for Udlaendinge. Dvelsesstykker. Litteraturudvalg samt skildringer af dansk kultur, med 
bidrag af fagmaend. K¢benhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, 1929. 

A Book of Danish Ballads. Selected with an Introduction by Axel Olrik. Translated by E. M. 
Smith-Dampier. Princeton: Princeton University Press. New York: American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, 1939. $3.00. 


ENGLISH 


Wordsworth and Coleridge. Studies in honor of George McLean Harper. Edited by Earl Leslie 
Griggs. Essays by Emile Legouis, Raymond D. Havens, Oscar James Campbell, Newton 
P. Stallknecht, Ernest de Selincourt, Leslie Nathan Broughton, M. Ray Adama, Samuel 
H. Monk, Gerard Hartley Buchanan Coleridge, B. R. McElderry, Jr., Earl Leslie Griggs, 
Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, Edith J. Morley. An appreciation by J. Duncan Spaeth. A 
bibliography by Evelyn Griggs. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939, $4.00. 


FRENCH 


Amiel, J. H., Le Realisme de la “Sincerité dans l’Art.”’ Abstract of University of Illinois doc- 
toral thesis. Urbana, 1939. 

Dale, M. L., and Dale, J. B., Tales of Adventure and Romance. Edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises and vocabulary. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 40 cents. 

Parsell, Jack R., L’Esthétique de Jules Lematire. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company. 

Mornet, D., Introduction al’ Etude des Ecrivains Francais d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Boivin et Cie., 
1939. 

Portraits Americains. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by Mercer Cook. Heath-Chicago 
French Series. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 48 cents. 

Vincent, Raymonde, Campagne (Prix Femina 1937). Edited by Mary E. Storer. New York, 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1939. $1.25. 


GERMAN 


Frischel, G., Himmel, meine Schuhe! Edited with Visible Vocabulary, Notes and Fragen by 
John L. Kind. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939, 40 cents. 

Gehl, Walther, Lebensbilder aus der deutschen Geschichte. Edited by Paul H. Curts. New York, 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1939. $1.40. 

Hagboldt, P., and Kaufmann, F. W., German Review and Composition. Boston, etc.: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1939. $1.28. 

Hofacker, E., and Jente, R., Complete College German comprising a German Grammar for Be- 
ginners and a Grammar Review. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. $1.75. 

Klett, A. M., Der Streit um Faust IT seit 1900. Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen 33. Jena: 
Frommannsche Buchhandlung Walter Biedermann, 1939. 6.80 marks. 

Kremer, E. P., German-American Handbook. A collection of current idioms, colloquialisms, 

Samiliar quotations, localisms, dialectal and slang expressions, and words not generally 

found in German-English dictionaries. Chicago, etc.: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939. 
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Pope, P. R., Einfiihrung ins Deutsche. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. $1.75. 

Rosenhaupt, H. W., Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhundertwende und seine Abgelistheit von 
der Gesellschaft. Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 66. Bern-Leipzig: Paul Haupt, Akademische 
Buchhandlung vorm. Max Drechsel, 1939. 9 Swiss Fr. 

Zipfel, Dr. H., Bakterien und ansteckende Frankheiten. Edited with Visible Vocabulary and 
Notes by E. T. Mohme. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 40 cents. 


SPANISH 


Castillo, C., and Sparkman, C. F., De México a Guatemala. Lecturas compuestas y arregladas. 
The Heath-Chicago Spanish Series, Book Seven. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1939. 32 cents. 

Cuthbertson, S., Historica Cémica de Espatia. Abbreviated, edited, and in part written by —. 
Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. $1.28. 

Gracian, Baltasar, El Criticén, edicién critica y comentada por M. Romera-Navarro. Tome 
segundo. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, published in cooperation 
with the Modern Language Association of America. London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. $4.00. 

Kany, C. E., Intermediate Spanish Conversation. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1939, 32 cents. 

Kany, C. E., Advanced Spanish Conversation. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 
40 cents. 

Palencia, Angel Gonzdlez, La Espana del Siglo de Oro. Edited by Ralph J. Michels. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Price, $1.95. 

Pittaro, John M., and Green, Alexander, Secundo Curso de Espafiol. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Price, $1.88. 

Rodrigues-Castellano, Juan, and Rodriguez-Castellano, Caridad, Historia de Espata. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Price, $1.50. 

Rueda, Julio Jimenez, Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y su Tiempo. Mexico: Jose Porrua e Hijos, 1939. 





